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Style 223 
Young Ladies’ Waist. Plaited busts. 8 








drab. Sizes, 19 to 28 inches. 
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GOOD 


Ferris Patent Safety 
Pin Holder holds the 

in securely and 
prevents tearing of 
the cloth. 











Style 192 Price 50c. 
6 mo. to 14 yrs, 
Cambric, trimmed with 

ace, 


Low neck. White only. 


Price $1.00 
1 rial 
adapied to growing girls 12 to 17 years. W Rite an 
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SENSE 


Style 204 

4 to 6 years 

Price 50c. 
Sizes, 21 to 28 inches, 












Style 239 
7 to 11 years 
Price 50c. 

Sizes, 19 to 28 inches 


Sturdy Bi | 
Childhoo 


A young tree, if guided in its 
growth, can be made to assume 
almost any shape. The child’s 
body is similar, and can be made 
straight as a sapling and sturdy 
as an oak by the guiding support 
of the 

























WAIST 


Made of soft wash material, com- 
fortable as can be. Shoulder straps 
carry all the weight of the clothing. 
Ferris patent safety pin holders hold 


the pins securely and prevent tearing. 
Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. Protect yourself by looking 
for the name FERRIS onthe front of each 
waist. For sale at the leading dealers. 


Ferris Book Free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 













WALTER BAKER & (0S 75 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 
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have ‘held the market with constantly 
increasing sales for 127 years, and have 
won 48 highest awards in Europe and Amenica. 


No Other Food Product has a Like Record. 
Illustrated Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free to any applicant. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Established 1780. 





















A" home-maker who hasn’t a good sewing machine is at a 


great disadvantage. To do the necessary sewing for a family 
with a poor, worn-out, imperfect machine 
unsatisfactory and a waste of time. 
uncertain and expensive. 


is tedious, 
To hire it done is trying, 
With an up-to-date » 


NEW HOME 


SEWING MACHINE 


the housewife will take care of the family sewing with ease; in 
fact, sewing days will be looked forward to with pleasure. 


The New Home differs from the ordinary sewing machine in that its work- 
ing parts are not “stamped” out, crudely finished, carelessly adjusted, liable 
to get out of order, but all its running parts are of steel, finished and fitted as 
perfectly as the works of a watch. It is as simple and as nearly perfect 
a piece of machinery as human ingenuity and a half-century of experience 
can devise. Being built for family use, it adapts itself to any and every kind 
of work, and will last a lifetime. 

If you’re not the happy owner of a New Home, why not secure one now before 
the spring sewing comes on? ‘he New Home dealer near you can arrange 
terms satisfactorily, and the machine can be yours to enjoy to-morrow. 


Write us for dealer’s name and New Home literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., ORANGE, MASS. 
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'S “CHRIST-DEED”AT * MINERS: CAMP 4\, 


Cd 


| 





y/ HEN the westward-bound train 
reached Cody the Thursday 
le evening before Easter, the agent 
entered the baggage-room of 
the station staggering under the 
weight of a large box directed to 
Mrs. AMANDA STAPLES, 
Miner’s Camp, 
Bighorn County, Wyoming. 


After dropping it with a bang on the floor, | 


he discovered it was labeled: 
Handle With Care. 


““Gee!’? he gasped. ‘*‘Who can? Mrs. 
Amanda’ll have a bouncing express bill to pay, 
whoever she is !’” 

The driver of the night stage to Meeteetse 
whistled as he surveyed it. 

“Know Ma Staples? You bet!’’ he declared, 
with emphasis. ‘‘She cooks for the Gale’s Ridge 
outfit, and the boys say she gives ’em good 
grub, too—none better. Guess she’s gitting 
extravagant in her old age; and, say! This 
side’s busted. How’d that come?’’ 

The agent cleared his throat and averted his 
eye. ‘‘Done on train, likely.’’ 

The stage-driver frowned doubtfully as he 
stowed the broken box away with care for its 
forty-mile journey across the prairie; and when 
he reached Meeteetse in the morning, his first 
move was to search for Bill Travers, stage-driver 
to Miner’s Camp, in order to insure the safe 
delivery of the express package. 

But as luck would have it, Bill Travers was 
over at the Embar ranch that night, and a 
Pn fellow from Thermopolis was taking his 
place. 

, “Stage is full,’’ announced the substitute, 

and nary thing more is going into it. See 
here! If you had to pack into them mountains 
through soft drifts, you wouldn’t take the box, 
neither. Get up there, Mag !’ 

His blacksnake whirled round the heels of his 
off leader, and away went the stage—without 
the box—on its thirty-mile pull up among the 
peaks of the Shoshone range, to arrive in the late 
afternoon at that spot in Wood River cafion 
where ‘*Ma’’ Staples herself stood before the 
door of a log shack, gazing anxiously down on 
the rocky road. 

Ma Staples was large. She nearly filled the 
low doorway, both in height and breadth. 

Land, yes!’’ she would ejaculate, good- 
naturedly. 


of your peaked kind.’ ’’ Lem was her husband, 
dead these ten years. 
| Her anxious face was large and plain. Her 
| heart was large. ‘‘Silent Joe,’’ setting the table 
| within the shack, could testify to that. Silent 
| Joe was her general assistant, or ‘‘flunky,’’ 
| women help not being obtainable in Miner’s 
Camp. 

Her voice was large, too, as she raised it at 
| the stage-driver : 
‘Bill! Bill Travers! 
| express box ?”” 

Silent Joe poised a tin platter above the table 
and listened for the reply. Ma had worried for 
days over a mysterious box which ought to arrive 
before Easter. 

The man from Thermopolis pulled in his 
leaders. 

**Bill’s gone to the Embar!’’ he shouted. 
“Tf you’re Mis’ Staples, there’s an express 
box fer you at Meeteetse. I’ll pack it up Sun- 
day night.’’ The stage made but three trips a 
week to Miner’s Camp. 





Have you got my 


but the stage had gone on. 
do?’’ 

She stared across the cafion at Dundee, tower- 
ing opposite. It was April 2ist, but there was 
as yet no harbinger of spring abroad in the 
camp ten thousand feet above sea-level. The 
snow lay in drifts round the shack. It hid 
the willows beside the river; it was heaped on 
Dundee, ready to slide down with a mighty 
rush when loosened by the May chinooks. 

Ma Staples was finally startled by a muffled 
roar from the tunnel high up on the side of Gale’s 
Ridge. It was the last shot before supper, and 
its echoes roused her to action. Slowly she 
reéntered the living-room and shut the door. 
Silent Joe was putting thick, cracked china on 
the long oilcloth-covered tables. His hobnailed 
shoes caught on the uneven pine floor as he 
walked about, but his movements were quick 
and deft. ‘‘ Better help than most hired girls,’’ 
was ma’s verdict. 

With her arms akimbo she looked at him 
silently. 

**Joe,’’ she began, earnestly, at last, ‘‘I’m 
goin’ to ask it of you.”’ 

Joe paused in astonishment. 

** Ask what of me, ma?’’ he inquired. Every 
one in camp, even the superintendent, called 


“My! 





“As I said to Lem, ‘I ain’t one| 


her ‘‘ma.’? 
Instead of making direct reply, she exclaimed, 


“Sunday night’ll be too late!” ma wailed, | 
What’ll I 


energetically but blindly, ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to have 
my Easter spoiled by no slack stage-driver nor 
shiftless clerks nor delayed trains, so there! If 
I do, itll be the first time in twenty-five 
years.”? Just then the whistle sounded that 


night shift from their sleep—and ma from her 
abstraction. ‘‘Guess I better be tendin’ to busi- 
ness instead of mopin’ over things I can’t 
help!’ she burst out, brusquely, bustling into 
the kitchen. 

A moment later a troop of hungry men hur- 
rying down the trail from the bunk - house 
invaded her domain. The first to open the door 
sniffed loudly, and called over his shoulders, 
‘**Corn fritters, boys! Bully for mal’? No one 
ever used a stronger word in her hearing. 

**Corn fritters!’’ yelled ‘‘Whispering Will,’’ 
as the boys crowded in, smacking their lips. 

** Ask ma if she’s got a million of this here 
kind of grub?’’ called ‘‘Shanks,”’ as Joe brought 
in a platterful of fritters. 

Joe nodded and said nothing. He was given 
to saying nothing. When sober he never seemed 
quite like ‘‘one of the fellows.’’ 

**And, Joe, tell her that when she leaves us 
I’ll strike the back trail myself!’’ directed 
‘* Lightning Hank.’’ 

These remarks reaching ma as she bent in a 
cloud of smoke over the griddle smoothed out 





| the unusual wrinkle between her eyes. She | 


| appeared at the kitchen door, smiling. ‘‘Good- 
ness, boys, I’m willin’ to cook all you’re willin’ 
| to eat, for if there’s one thing that makes me 
| mad clear through it’s to have folks mince at 
| their victuals!’’ Ma came from Pennsylvania, 
| the land of bountifully spread tables. 
| ‘*Hey, Joe,”’ called Shanks, in practical re- 
| Sponse, ‘*hurry up there ‘with my twentieth 
fritter !’’ 

Then, with his mouth full, Shanks’s eyes 


| 
infinite pains, had fastened dozens of pictures 
obtained by monthly raids on the superin- 
tendent’s periodicals. ‘‘ Look there, fellows.’’ 
Shanks pointed with his knife. ‘*Ma’s gota 
brand-new paintin’ in the middle of the picture- 
| gallery !’” 

All eyes were directed toward the picture, the 
colored cover of an Easter magazine. ‘‘ ‘Easter 
flowers,’ ’’ read Shanks. ‘‘Well, who’s thought 
of Easter? When is it goin’ to come off?” 

No one knew. 

Again ma appeared and dealt out information. 








called the day shift from the tunnel and the | 


|roved over the board walls, where ma, with | 


a 


‘*My goodness! What heathen you are not to 
know when Easter Sunday is! Why, it’s day 
| after to-morrow, and mebbe you’ ll all have a —”’ 
| She checked herself suddenly, and disappeared 
| without finishing the sentence. 

She finished it later as she sat in the gloomy 
| little kitchen, paring potatoes for breakfast, 
while Joe washed the dishes: ‘‘Mebbe you boys 
will have a treat Sunday, if I can get my box 
up from Meeteetse.’’ 

Silent Joe turned toward her with a smile. 
Joe’s smile was good to see except when it over- 
spread a whisky-flushed face. ‘‘Ma,’’ he said, 
quietly, ‘‘do you want me to pack your box up 
for you?’’ 

Ma rested her wrists on the edge of her pan 
and gazed at him earnestly. He was a straight 
young fellow with good features, and frank, 
intelligent eyes, which accounted for the confi- 
dence that the superintendent formerly reposed 
in him; but his mouth had a touch of weakness 
in its lines which accounted for the betrayal of 
that confidence, for, five months before, Joe had 
been discharged from the mine for drunkenness 
and ‘‘shooting up’”’ the bunk-house lights. 

Shanks had come immediately to ma with an 
account of the affair. ‘‘Joe’s a good fellow,’’ 
said Shanks, ‘‘but just as sure as he goes to 
Meeteetse —’’ 

There was no need to say more. Meeteetse 
was little more than a collection of saloons. 

‘*My goodness!’’ ejaculated ma, briskly. 
| **Send the boy down here. 1I’ll give him a job 
|and a piece of my mind at the same time. I 
can keep him straight !’’ 

And so she had done—so straight that now 
she believed it safe to send him down to Meeteetse 
after her precious package. She picked up a 
potato and began to peel it meditatively. ‘‘You 
see,’? she began, ‘‘the box holds my Easter for 
you boys—my Christ-deed she called it in her 
letter.’’ 

She spoke slowly, dropping that brusqueness 
of manner which covered, but could not conceal, 
her gentle heart. Her tone revealed her longing 
to confide in some one; therefore Joe, who 
understood, hung up his drying towel, and 
sitting down on the bottom of the wash-tub, 
rested his elbows on his knees and his chin in 
his hands. His eyes invited her confidence. 

**You see, I’ve done one—a Christ-deed, I 
mean—every Easter since she saved Lem. He 
didn’t seem to think so much about it as I did, 
although it was him as was saved, not me. It 
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was twenty-five years ago come Sunday. Lem/day. Will you pass it on in spirit each | 
was skylarkin’ round out here for his health | Easter?’ And, Joe, that’s what I’ve always 


that spring, while I stayed East and kept 
boarders. The Saturday before Easter he was 
ridin’ over the prairie down Kansas way when 
his horse bucked him off and broke a leg on 
him and then ran away. Lem always was a 
fool rider !’’ she interjected, proudly. ‘‘He lay 


there, and would ha’ died alone’’—here ma | 


raised her apron and wiped her eyes—‘‘if she 
hadn’t come along on horseback and found him, 
Her name is a queer one—awful queer. I never 
can remember it.” 

Ma Staples rose, set the pan of potatoes on 
the stove, and repaired to her room, a little 
lean-to back of the kitchen. Her voice came 
back to Joe in muffied tones as she searched in 
her trunk. 

‘*T’ve always kept that letter, for I’ve never 
seen any like it, so sweet and pretty. I hadn’t 
ever thought before of Easter and good Easter 
deeds, —Christ-deeds,—but now it seems as if I 
plan ’em all the year.’’ 

She handed Joe a letter yellowed by twenty- 
five years of age.and travel. ‘‘You see the 
name — Hollandbecker. They were a young 
couple travellin’ across the state with their 
whole outfit to their ranch, and every mornin’ 
Mis’ Hollandbecker skirmished round the coun- 
try on her horse just for a ride. That’s how 
she came to find Lem and take him in. They 
were good to him, as good as can be. They 
had to stop and camp out ten days, he was that 
bad off, and they sent two hundred miles for 
a doctor. Mis’ Hollandbecker let. her husband 
and two young ones shift for themselves mostly 
while she took care of him. 

‘*When he came home, I’d saved fifty dollars 
off my boarders, so I sent it to her for bein’ so 
good as to save Lem. 
with that letter. Read it to me again, Joe. I 
never get tired of it.’’ 

Joe raised his head slowly, his eyes fixed on 
the paper. There was a huskiness in his throat 
and a queer catch in his voice at the periods. 
When he had finished the reading, ma again 
brushed her eyes with her apron. 

‘*Lem said she was sweet and pretty, just 
like that letter, and I’ve never got over wantin’ 
to do something nice for her, but you can tell 
by what she says that they’re rich and don’t 
want for anything. All the pay she says she 
wants is—how does she put that?’’ 

Ma reached for the letter and read aloud, 
***Tt was merely my Christ-deed for Easter 


She sent it right back | 


done since then, but this year everything is 
workin’ against it.’’ 

Joe made no reply. He sat motionless, looking 
at her, but his face was so full of something 
which almost reached his tongue that ma found 
herself saying, ‘‘What?’’ under the impression 
that he had spoken. After a moment she rose 
briskly. ‘‘But then, 1 ain’t givin’ up yet. 
You can get my box here by Sunday mornin’ 
easy if I can borrow a horse for you, and I 
| know ‘Society Bill’ will give me the lend of 
im” 

At sunup the following morning Joe started. 
| Society Bill stood at the door of the bunk-house 
and watched him off, muttering, ‘‘Of course | 
|he’ll get soaked in Meeteetse, but what’s a! 
fellow going to do when ma asks for the loan 
| of a horse and he’s got it to lend?” | 
| As for ma, she set about her work with a 
light heart. After washing the dishes, she 
| donned her sunbonnet and went up the cafion. 

‘I?ll make sure before I go any farther,’’ she 
said to herself, as she rapped on the door of the 
| superintendent’s office. 
| ‘*A half-holiday Sunday!’’ he exclaimed, 
| when she preferred her request. Miner’s Camp 
| observed no Sabbaths. 

‘Yes, sir, a half-holiday Easter,’’ she reiter- 
ated, energetically fanning herself with her 
bonnet. 

Then, simply and directly, as she had told 
Silent Joe, she related the incident of the 
Hollandbeckers. 

**1’ve fussed and fussed about this Easter 
ever since I came,’’ she continued. ‘‘ Back 
in Pennsylvania it was easy—there’s always 
|tramps to feed and poor young ones to sew 
for, and things connected with the church to 
do. But here nobody’s poor, and there ain’t 
any church or preacher or young ones—only 
my boys; and I’ve thought and thought about 
what I could do for them that she would call 
a Christ-deed. It’s queer what I’ ve done—folks 
back home would be shocked if they knew I’d 
got the boys a music-box for Easter Sunday. 
But the boys all like music and can’t ever hear 
any, so I did my best to get a good one. I 
couldn’t find a religious box advertised, but 
I got one that plays ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and 
‘Mother Wants You Home, Boys,’ and ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ and those are almost relig- 
ious. Then I’m goin’ to have an extra good 
dinner, with more fixin’s than usual. That's | 











all the Christ-deed I could think of away up 
here in camp.’’ 

For reasons best known to himself the super- 
intendent had deliberately turned his back and 
was looking out of the window. ‘‘The boys 
shall have their half-holiday, ma, and may I 
be one of them Easter afternoon ?’’ 

Before an hour had elapsed the thirty-six 
miners in Gale’s Ridge tunnel had heard of the 
Christ - deed and the half-holiday. Shanks, 
who came from Ohio, drew his coat-sleeve across 
his eyes, remarking, ‘‘Say, fellows, I happen 
to know that music-boxes cost a heap of money, 
especially packed in here by express.’’ 

But ma, down in the boarding-shack, was 
not counting the cost of her Christ-deed. She 
stood on her tired feet all day long, baking, 
brewing and scrubbing, preparatory to Sunday 
afternoon, meanwhile asstring herself that the 
precious box would arrive by Easter noon. 

It did, but Joe did not. Ma was in the kitchen 
when it came, while the men, including the 
superintendent, were just rising from such a 
dinner as Miner’s Camp had never seen before. 
Suddenly the sound of horse’s hoofs drew them 
to the door. 

‘*Hello, Harve!’? ma heard some one sing 
out. ‘‘What you doing in this part of the 
country ?”’ 

And then came a reply which deprived her 
of her strength and caused her to sit down sud- 
denly and hard on the bench: ‘‘Joe sent me up 
to be flunky in his place—and this box. What 
he thought I was made of to pack such a heavy 
thing as this off on me —’’ 

At this point the superintendent interrupted. 
‘*Ma,”’ he shouted, ‘‘your box has come !’’ 

*‘Open it,’? ma returned, in a weak voice. 
Then to herself she moaned, ‘‘I hadn’t any 
business to send Joe! I wish that box hadn’t 
ever left Chicago!’ 

But it was in the living-room, and she must 
appear and not spoil the ‘‘boys’ ’’ Easter treat. 
Weakly she rose and opened the door, wondering 
a little at the silence which greeted her. A 
group of men were clustered round one of the 
tables, looking at each other with dismayed 
faces. In the midst of them the superintendent 
was leaning over the music-box with a hammer 
in his hand. 

A foreboding seized ma as she joined him. 
He raised himself reluctantly, and began, ‘* Well, 
ma —’’ then stopped, while the men indus- 
triously studied the floor. 

There stood the box, its polished surface 











disfigured, the key broken and one side crushed 


in. ‘I found it so,’’ explained Harve, anx- 
iously. 

Ma gave the wreck one long look, and then 
broke down. Casting her apron over her head, 
she wrestled with her sorrow. ‘*This year it’s 
all a failure,’’ she explained, tremulously, ‘‘and 
with Joe gone to the bad, too —’’ 

It was an ambiguous speech, but the shattered 
‘*Christ-deed’’ before her made explanations 
needless, and there ensued a troubled silence. 


| Finally the superintendent spoke. 


‘*Fellows,’’ he said, huskily, ‘‘who was it 
put all these pictures on the wall so we’d have 
something bright to look at? It was not done 
on Easter, but it took a heap of time and hard 
work. Wonder what sort of a deed you’d call 
that?’’ 

Society Bill cleared his throat twice. ‘‘And 
who gives us good grub three times every day, 
includin’ Easter?’’ He looked round belliger- 
ently, as if awaiting a contradiction, but he 
received none. 

Whispering Will twisted the door-knob to 
relieve his emotion. 

‘Say! It wasn’t Easter, either, but she 
doctored me after I’d been on a booze—last one, 
too!’’ he muttered, beneath his breath ; then he 
opened the door and fled. 

The other men edged sheepishly nearer the 
exit. 

** And, fellows,”’ said Shanks, ‘‘remember who 
came tuggin’ water and brooms up to the bunk- 
house and hoed it out for us, and has kept it 
clean ever since—and ’tain’t her business, 
either ?’’ 

Several were speaking, indistinctly, it is true, 
for they were not accustomed to showing their 
feelings. Only a few words reached ma’s as- 
tonished ears: 

‘*Washin’ my shirts —’’ ‘‘ Givin’ me a 
dose —’’ ‘‘Gettin’? me a hot dinner in the 
afternoon —’’ ‘‘Mendin’ my slicker —’’ ‘*Doin’ 
up my wrist two weeks —’’ 

Then the room was empty save for ma and 
her new flunky, who stood beside the heater 
unbuckling his ‘‘chaps.’’? Ma uncovered her eyes 
and looked at him over her ruined music-box, 
while the sunshine of happiness dawned on her 
plain face. 

Harve turned, caught the gleam and smiled 
@ response. 

‘*Say, Mis’ Staples,’’ he began, awkwardly, 
**Joe ain’t gone on a booze. He hasn’t been 
home in years,—folks had no idea where he 























AS Christ risen from the dead? If not, then the his- 
tory of nineteen centuries is an insoluble problem, 
the Christian Church is a gigantic imposture, the 
creed of Christianity is a house built on the sand, the 

hope of the Christian soul is a fond imagination. The grip 

of sin has not been loosened, death is still the king of terrors, 
this present world is our ter, i has suffered her 
irrevocable defeat, injustice is seated on the throne forever. 

The meek and the lowly, the holy and the faithful have been 

despised ; the priests and the Pharisees, the tyrants and the 

traitors have conquered. And the most beneficent and 
most radiant vision that ever visited the human soul is only 

a mirage. ? 


“Eat, drink and die, for we are souls bereaved. 

Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 

We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, that had most believed. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

As of the unjust, also of the just — 

Yea, of that Just One, too! 

It is the one sad gospel that is true — 

Christ is not risen.” 





Once a year this question demands an answer, once a 
week it stands at the door, every day as we live and work, 
and suffer and trust, it is in the background of our minds. 
We may go to a distant land for the answer to the tomb in 
Joseph’s garden, said to have been open and empty on 
Easter morning. We may constitute a court of law to decide 
the question, and take the evidence of the holy women, of 
the eleven apostles of Christ, of Jewish enemies, and a host 
of other disciples. We can appeal to the tradition of the 
church unbroken through the centuries and sealed by the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. We can cite the facts of 
history, the conversion of Saint Paul, the faith of the martyrs, 
and the miracle of Pentecost many times repeated. But this 
— a long journey and much reading and intricate argu- 
ment. 

Can we not change the form of the question, and ask it 
again —not Has Christ risen? but Is Christ alive? Let us 
turn from the centuries and take the date of this morning’s 
letter; let us forget Palestine and be content with our own 
land ; let us close the books and look at life. Let the scholar 
come from his cloistered seclusion, and the toiler from his 
workshop, and the mourner from his shadow, and meet 
where all are equal on the common platform of contempo- 
rary fact and human experience. Were one dropped from 
Mars upon this earth, could he discover that a certain person 
called Christ had once lived, and now was living, and was 
likely to live forever ? 

Come first to the church — it matters not whether it be 
St. Peter’s at Rome, or “Mount Zion ” Chapel of Browning’s 
poem. It is a place of worship, where the human soul, 
making its journey from one world to the next in the midst 





of the sad mystery of life, unburdens itself of care and 
sorrow. many hundreds or so many thousands are call- 
ing from the depths of their need unto God, Whom no man 
hath seen or ever can see, and they are beseeching His 
mercy and His help through Whom? Through Christ Jesus 
_our Lord. . 

They lift up their voices in a song of victory between the 
battle of last week and the coming battle of this week, unto 
Whom? Unto Him Who is loving us and hath washed us 
from our sins. 


The crowd pours through the door, but they are other 
people than when they entered. That beaten man has 
straightened himself, that widow has peace upon her face, 
that outcast has obtained a glimpse of hope — Christ is alive. 

Come again to this other building which rivals a church. 
Within cool wards, fragrant with flowers and adorned with 
pictures, the sick are lying. They are poor people, who can 
pay nothing for this kindness. Some of them have been 
useless people, who have deserved nothing from society; 
some of them are incurable people, of whom nothing can 
made. Yet the finest science and the most skilful physicians 
and the most faithful women are waiting on them. 

Why have they not been left to perish, as paganism 
would have left them? Why should this immense trouble 
be taken with them who can be no gain to any one? There 
is another Physician present Whom no one sees; there is 
another Hand caring for the sick Which no one feels; there 
was a Name on the subscription list Which was never 
printed — Jesus Christ. 

Once more let us visit a characteristic building of our 
modern city. It is an orphanage, and at its back door in 
some quiet street where none can see, children of misery 
in rags, in squalor, marked with wounds, friendless, ill-used, 
hopeless, are being received. Within this friendly place 
are comfort, healing, teaching, training, peace and glad- 
ness. From the front door in a public place children are 
coming out to enter on the duties of life, healthy, intelli- 
gent, self-reliant and self-respecting. It is the utilization 
of the waste products of society; it is the most practical 
philanthropy that ever has been invented; it is the redemp- 
tion of the chief wo of life, the sorrow of the children. 
And the founder of this home of joy is the friend of little 
children. ; 

Better than all the manuscripts, and all the theologies 
and all the histories are those three evidences of the living 
Christ. Here is the living Christ, Whom no grave on earth 
and no throne in heaven can hold. 


“Though dead, not dead; 
Not gone, though fled; 
Not lost, though vanished. 
In the great gospel and true creed, 
He is yet risen indeed; 

Christ is yet risen.” 
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was,—and he struck the home trail yester- 
day. He said tell you he’d reach his mother 
to-night. Wanted me to say to you his name 
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think you’d paid back her Christ-deed—what- 
ever that means !’’ . 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 














ARLEY was up in the 
tD Stony Hill lot. There 
was really nothing to 





take him there, but the mystery 
hanging over the place drew him 
like a magnet. It seemed as if 
the field must perforce yield up 
its secrets to his intense desire. Day after day, 
when his work was done, he wandered there, 
disconsolate, through the long twilight. He 
had begun these wanderings before his sister 
went away, and this was the evening after her 
departure. 

He missed Lois. The tie between them was 
very close, and it was hard to think of her sick 
and shaken, as she had seemed that morning 
when she drove away. His mind was in hot, 
angry turmoil. 

He was still sure that Willis Archer knew 


something about the sheep. Else what was the | 


meaning of his mysterious half-threat? And 


why had he behaved so strangely when he | 


learned of their disappearance ? 

‘* *There’s a coon in the bush’ somewhere,’’ 
Darley thought. 
and rigid, his very breath suspended, staring at 
the copse before him. 

There, among the leaves, motionless, revealed 
only by the chance gleam of two yellow eyes, 
the head and face of an animal showed. It 
was a big head, round, broad at the top, tawny- 
yellow in color, fierce of aspect, wild of eye. 
Surmounting it were two pointed, hairy ears, 
one of which bore a nick. 

Darley noted this with a quick intake of the 
breath. The next instant the head disappeared 
in the brush. 

Darley heard a slight rustle as leaves and 
twigs slipped back into place, but no sound of 
retreating steps. The face had been there, and 
was not. 

Without taking his eyes from the spot where 
it had appeared, Darley walked over to the 
fringing brush. It was thick, solid growth, 
that had once been topped, and seemed impene- 
trable. He parted the branches here and there, 
but the dim light revealed no place through 


which even the lithe body of a wildcat could | 


slip. 

There must be a place, though, and he meant 
to discover it. A quick thought occurred to 
him, only, however, to be dismissed. The 
cossets had grown too big for a wildcat to attack 
without great provocation. And if this one 
had taken a lamb, there would have been signs 
of its work. Besides, all the ‘‘surpluses’’ were 
gone, 

But anyhow, the creature was dangerous to 
have about. If it got down to the chicken- 
roosts there would be trouble. Darley decided 
to come out early and try to get the cat. He 
marked the place in the brush, and started for 
home. 

His father readily consented to lend his gun. 
Darley understood how to handle it, and was 
a good shot. At daybreak the next morning 
the boy was in the upper field with the gun, 
and also a hand-ax with which to cut 
a way into the bush. 

This seemed an almost impossible 
task with such a tool, and he regretted 
that he had not brought a large ax. 
The dense growth was thick and close 
from the ground up. 

A rabbit or two, a mother partridge, 
with her half-grown brood, any number 
of smaller creatures fled from the sound 
of his blows, but he made slight impres- 
sion on the brush. Suddenly, however, 
a sharp cut of the blade let his ax 
through into a sort of hollow in the 
brush, and a few more blows widened 
the opening until he could enter. 

He found a sort of tunnel that ended 
abruptly almost at his left hand. To 
the right, however, it stretched far 
along through the gloom of the under- 
growth, so far that he could not see any 
end to it. 

Here, then, was the wildcat’s avenue 
of approach. The brute had come this 
far, and finding her progress barred, 
had doubtless been trying to force a 
way through the bushes when Darley 
Saw her. 

The long tunnel was unquestionably 
the work of tools in human hands, 
Suckers, even small saplings, had been 


cut down. Low branches had been lopped. | and Darley fell feet foremost into darkness. | he studied the direction of the sound. It seemed 


Here and there where the growth opened a 
little, the cut stuff had been thrust in, leaving 
the way clear. Elsewhere, as the signs plainly 
showed, large branches had been dragged some 
distance to be disposed of. 

Some one had worked hard to open this secret 
lane, For what purpose Darley could not even 
surmise, but it had a bad look. 

Carrying his gun, he erept cautiously forward 


Then he suddenly sat still | 
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in the semidarkness. So thick 
was the growth on each side 
that he could only guess at his 
whereabouts. — 

By and by great tree trunks 
showed on each hand. Darley 
was getting into the heavy 
timber. Presently he skirted 
| the edge of a cliff, where the rock dropped 
| Sheer for a hundred feet or more to a 

shelving ledge, and a little farther on the 
tunnel stopped as abruptly as it had begun. 

The Archer pasture must be at his right, 
but there was no opening into it. On the 
left was the sheer cliff, down which there 
seemed no way to climb. Certainly the 
bobeat never came up there. 

Going back some distance, still studying 
the rocks, Darley came to a slope which he 
thought it might be possible to descend. 
He slung his gun at his back and began the 
| attempt. 

It was a fearful climb, but inch by inch 
| he made it, until he finally gained the ledge 
which he had seen from above. Along this 

he crept to where it suddenly ended, at a- 
wide crevasse through which water trickled 
from one of the many springs above. 

Below him lay a great tumble of boulders, 
rounded and smooth. Darley had never 
heard of the ice age, or of glacial action, or 
he would have recognized the influences 
that had been at work here when the world 
was young. As it was, he was chiefly 
concerned to know how he should get down. 

He was sure he could never go back by the 
way he had come. 

He measured the distance carefully, and 
getting upon all fours, let himself gently 
| down, clinging to the ledge until his toes 

found a hold below. 

Then he grasped the outreaching branch 
| of a great pine,—he had made his calcula- 
tions with reference to that branch,—and 
thrust out with both feet. 

The branch swayed and sagged with his 
weight, but he held on and gained a foot- 
| hold ona lower limb. Along this he worked 
his way to the tree trunk, and scrambled 
down. 

‘*Looks as if a giant had been playing 
marbles here and left ’em all behind him,’’ 
he thought, looking about at the heaped-up 
boulders. 

Cautiously he began making his way 
among them. Here and there great masses of 
jagged rock lay upon them, and in some places 
had crushed them to fragments. 

**This must have fallen from above,’’ he said 
to himself, pausing beside one such mass that 
lifted itself before him. > 

He stepped from one boulder to another, and 
gained the top of the pile. It was smooth as 
glass, and as he rose to his feet upon it, the 
rocks slid from under him, and he shot forward 
into what looked like a thick bed of mosses 
and lichens. 











is Hollandbecker, and that his mother’d sure | snarling, screaming fury, some animal, he knew | by the action of ice. 


not what, that was evidently badly hurt. 

He made a move to rise, but the creature | 
launched itself at him in the gloom. Instincet- 
ively he rolled aside and scrambled to a corner, | 
while the brute tore madly at the earth where 
he had lain. Now he could see that it was a 
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IT WAS A FEARFUL CLIMB 


wildcat, and that it had been wounded in the 
head by the gun. 

It stopped tearing the earth and went stagger- 
| ing about the chamber. Darley made a move 
to climb a mass of rock near him, and it dashed 
at him again, but missed him. Then it crouched 
and seemed to listen, and the truth dawned 
upon him. The creature had been shot in the 
eyes and was blind. 

But pain again drove the cat to raging about 
the cave. With a snarl it rushed across the floor 
and crashed against the farther wall. The jar 
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| The sling-strap of his gun broke as he slid; | 
the weapon was flung from him and went off, 
close beside him. 

Its smashing report was followed by a yell 
of pain and the rumble of falling rock; and | 
instantly a horrible uproar began. 

Darley’s eyes were by now wonted to the dim 
light, and he could make out that he was in 
some sort of a cave, through which raged, with , 





This immediately broke away with his weight, | brought away a mass of loose rock, and a faint 






{ 200 Ft above Creek 


streak of light showed high up. The 
wildcat fell upon the rolling rocks, and 
clawed them savagely. 

Just then Darley espied his gun. If the 
cat were to find that, she might smash it. 
He decided to rescue it. 

His first move brought down a mass of 
loose earth and gravel, and the wildcat 
sprang forward with a snarl, directly 
upon him. The two rolled over in a wild, 
furious fight. 

Darley was flung clear across the cave 
in the struggle and half-stunned. Unable 
for the instant to rise, he waited, dreading 
another attack. There was no fight left 
in the cat, however. That last mad rush 
had been the beginning of the death- 
struggle, and now the big body lay help- 
less, shuddering away its last breath. A 
final snarl set the place vibrating once 
more; then silence fell. 

The boy staggered to his feet at last and 
found his gun. He leaned against a wall 
of the cave, gasping for breath in that 
heavy air, listening for some sign of life 
from the wildcat. Dimly he had become 
aware of a familiar sound beating against 
his ears, and suddenly he recognized it. It 
was the bleating of frightened, clamoring 
sheep, and it was close at hand. 

Too dazed still to be greatly surprised, 


to come from above him on his left, and glancing 
upward, he noted again the little rift of daylight 
which the falling rock had revealed. 

He set his gun against the wall and clambered | 
up the rock. It crumbled and let stones and 





| rubbish roll down as he ascended, but it bore his | 


weight, so that at last he was peering through the 
break into the strangest place he had ever seen. 


It was a huge, irregular chamber, built up | 


| another, like walls built by hands. 














In the glacial epoch huge 
ice masses, passing over rocks and high ridges, 
gathered great stones and boulders, and carried 
them along, embedded in their outer surfaces. 
When such an ice mass finally lodged and 
melted, these stones were left, heaped one upon 
Sometimes, 
as in this case, they formed actual cham- 
bers, like giant-builded cellars. 

To the astonished boy the place looked 
to be about the size of his father’s house. 
In reality it was larger, but two great 
trees growing in the middle of it took away 
from its appearance of size. 

At one side a little stream trickled down 
the wall and ran away across the rocky 
floor. In a corner a good-sized space had 
been roughly shut in with logs, and about 
the trees in the center a dozen young sheep 
were huddled, still bleating with fright. 

Instinctively Darley counted them. Yes, 
there were twelve; but they were not 
the surpluses. For one thing they were 
smaller, or so it seemed to him, rough and 
unkempt-looking; and they were black- 
and-white. Some were black-faced ; some 
were black along the back or sides; none 
were entirely black. No, they were not 
the lost lambs. 

Yet the longer Darley watched, the 
stranger the business seemed to him. What 
did it mean? Where could these sheep 
have come from? There were none such 
in the mountain, where any sheep at all 
were the exception rather than the rule. 
And why should any one wish to be so 
secret about them ? 

That stable, or whatever it was, was no 
place for sheep, anyway. It was too dark 
and too damp. Poor things, how scared 
they were! They must have heard the 
wildcat’s noise and been fearfully alarmed. 

““C’day! C’day!’’ hecalled softly, with 


some notion of soothing them by the 
familiar sheep-call. ‘‘C’day! C’day! 
C’day !’’ 


The beasts quieted, to listen, then began 
running about the enclosure, butting against 
one another in their stupid eagerness. 
Despite their mottled appearance, their 
ways seemed very familiar to the watcher. 

**T suppose all sheep act alike,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘I must be getting crazy, 
but this is enough to make anybody so.’’ 

**Prince! Prinee!’’ hecalled. ‘‘Lulu! 
Bonnie!’ One by one he called the names 
of the surpluses; but these lambs gave 
no heed. He wished he had ever been 
able to call the others by name. If only 
Lois were with him, how quickly she 
would know. 

The thought brought him to a new 
determination. . He would tell no one of 
his discovery, but he would solve the 
mystery and learn the meaning of this 
strange place as sure as his name was 
Darley Lyman. He was almost inclined to 
wonder, as he turned away from the opening, 
if that really was his name—so little certain 
did he feel of any of the heretofore fixed facts 
of his life. 

Clambering back to the floor of the cave, he 
saw the body of the dead wildcat. 

**T’ll have that skin, anyhow,’’ the boy 
decided, ‘‘to show for the time I’ve lost this 
morning.’’ 

Whipping out his knife, he set skilfully to 
work. 

He was an expert at this business, for 
Gideon U nderwood had taught him, and Gideon 
was a mighty hunter. In a very few moments 
Darley had the tawny hide in a compact bundle, 
slung from one shoulder by a thong of the skin. 

“If I ever get out of here,’’ he reflected, 
remembering the way he had come down, **it’ll 
be something to keep, and to-morrow I’ll go 
hunting for that big stable.’’” Somehow he could 
form no other conception of the great stone- 
walled enclosure than that it was an enormous 
stable. 

**It must be as big as our grain-barn,’’ 
Darley thought, as he made his way back to 
daylight. 

This was a difficult task, occupying hours. 
When at last he emerged on cleared ground, his 
clothes were torn in a dozen places. His very 
forehead was grimed by contact with mother 
earth in the times when he had wriggled, ser- 
pentwise, through the underbrush. 

It was high noon when, panting and ex- 
hausted, he emerged from the timber, far below 
Stony Hill, on the extreme edge of the Jansen 
place, where it bordered the road. He had 
crawled along the side of the ravine, unable 
to choose his way or judge of direction. 

He was too glad to be out of the woods, how- 
ever, to complain; and he cut across lots as fast 
as he could, making the best of his way home. 
There he told enough of his encounter with the 
wildcat to explain his condition, but said noth- 
ing of the big enclosure or of seeing the sheep. 

‘*You must have been at the head of the big 
gulch on the Jansen place,’’ his father said, 
when he described the cave. ‘‘I remember my 
father saying that he used to go down there 
hunting. But it’s never been possible in my 
day—not since the big storm, when I was a 
baby. The whole face of the cliff slipped down 
the gulch then, and left it as it is now.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
SECOND STORY OF FIFTH GROUP. 











HERE were few camp-fires permitted 
AY on the evening after the Battle of Palo 
Alto, on May 8, 1846. During many 
hours the movements of the contending American 
and Mexican armies had been impeded by the 
flames and smoke of prairie grass, set ablaze 
by sparks from the cannon. When darkness 
brought quiet at last, General Taylor ordered 
special caution in the making of fires from which 
might come a great conflagration. 

May’s squadron, consisting of two troops of 
the Second Dragoons, had the good fortune to 
be camped on the Matamoros road, where the 
bareness of the ground made a fire safe; and 
after supper the officers lounged about a warmth 
they found agreeable, for the spring evenings 
were chilly after the tropically hot days. 

But in spite of their fire, they were less con- 
tented than other corps which were fireless. 
In the midst of the prevailing satisfaction, 
although no decisive result had been won by the 
Americans’ first measure of strength with their 
enemy, ,.May’s squadron was half - ashamed, 
half-resentful. ‘They had been ordered forward 
at a critical moment, and recalled as they were 











about to charge the Mexican infantry, which | 


awaited them. And they were 
not grateful, even when a mo- 
ment afterward a storm of 
canister from an unsuspected 
Mexican battery tore up the bit 
of prairie they would have been 
traversing but for that recall. 

Roger Rawdon indeed sug- 
gested that General Taylor, 
being suddenly informed of the 
position of the masked battery, 
was in duty bound to withdraw 
the squadron from useless mas- 
sacre, 

But Duval,—known among 
his comrades as ‘‘Claude,’’ be- 
cause his dark, handsome face 
was declared to be like that of 
the famous highwayman of his 
name,—Duval, who never saw 
anything from the same point 
of view as Roger, broke out 
testily : 

‘*We are not here to have our 
lives saved, but to whip the 
Mexicans! I don’t call the 
chief’s behavior to us fatherly. 
It’s grandmotherly !’” 

There was nobody older than 
nineteen on that side of the fire, 
and everybody laughed except 
Roger. He persisted—he al- 
ways did persist in his differ- 
ences with Duval. 

**If he had let us all be killed 
to-day, there would be none of 
us left to whip the Mexicans 
to-morrow !’’ 

‘*May’s squadron isn’t the 
whole American army!’ Du- 
val retorted. 

But this sentiment was so 
unlike his usual utterances that 
another shout of laughter 
greeted it, in which he joined good-humoredly. 

**Anyhow, May’s squadron wouldn’t have 
been wiped out!’’ he went on, confidently. 
‘‘Many saddles might have been emptied, but 
what was left of us would have taken those 
guns. And some of our names would have 
gone home in the general’s despatches! For 
instance—‘Duval, distinguished conduct. First 
inside the Mexican batteries !’ ’’ 

**Quite as likely any of the rest of us, pea- 
cock !’” grinned the lad beside him. 

‘*Possibly—‘ Rawdon, conspicuous gallantry. 
Capture of Mexican commander - in - chief,’ ’’ 
Roger suggested, provoking another hearty laugh 
all round. 

‘*When you are ‘mentioned,’ it will be for 
something tactical or strategical,’’ Duval de- 
clared. ‘‘ ‘Conspicuous gallantry’ doesn’t fit 
with squeamishness at the sight of blood — 

‘*They were the first dead I ever saw,’’ Roger 
interposed, shuddering at remembrance of the 
gallop of May’s squadron that afternoon along 
the firing-line of an infantry regiment which 
had sustained heavy losses, and where the dis- 
torted bodies of the killed had so sickened him 
that he clutched his saddle-bow to steady him- 
self. Duval, riding straight and bold-eyed beside 
him, had seen him waver. 

**The soldier who is meant to do great things 
doesn’t think about death when he is going into 
battle,’’? Duval maintained. 

**Yet he may find it at any step —’’ Roger’s 
voice shook, and a shiver stirred two of the 
youngsters. But Duval shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 


‘*He will find it no sooner for having spared’ 


anxiety about it!’? he began, cheerily, and 
stopped as a voice called from the side of the fire 
where sat some older officers, 

“Sleepy time, boys! We shall begin again 
with daylight, I reckon.’’ 


May’s squadron obeyed its Commander as | 





implicitly in camp as in field. The 
lieutenants dragged forward their / 
saddles, which were to serve for 
pillows, and unfolded their long cavalry cloaks. 
But Roger’s blood tingled under Duval’s care- 
less words, as it had tingled often at West Point, 
or last winter at Corpus Christi, under similar 
thrusts. Thrusts which were not insults, because 


part of Duval, who was not sensitive. 

Roger stood, his cloak flung round him, and 
looked down at Duval, who was already com- 
fortably settled for sleep. 

‘*You fellows heard Claude’s boastings!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I want you to hear me make him 
a proposition. If May’s squadron captures a 
battery to-morrow, I’ll give you my horse if 
I’m not there before you.’’ 

Duval’s dark eyes flew open. 

‘*That isn’t fair to you,’’ he protested. ‘‘You 
|cannot think your chance of getting into a 
| battery ahead of me justifies such an offer.’’ 

‘That is my proposition. Take it or leave it.’’ 
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THE SQUADRON SWEPT ROUND THE CURVE. 


**Oh, I’ll take it—and your horse, too, before 
this time to-morrow !’’ Duval laughed. 

Then he sprang to his feet as a tall man 
appeared from the other side of the fire. 

**T sent you to bed ten minutes ago,’’ Captain 
May said, sternly. ‘‘Duval, I shall want you 
to attend me to the general’s quarters at dawn.’’ 

With this he returned to his own side of the 
fire, leaving immediate silence among the lieu- 
tenants. 

A vigorous hand on Roger’s shoulder woke 
him, and he stared up at Duval’s 
eager face. 

**Sleepyhead! I’ve had a ride, 
and seen a council of war splendidly 
| snubbed, while you’ve been snooz- 
| ing like a fashionable beauty after 
| a ball.’’ 

Roger sprang to his feet. 
‘*You’ve been to headquarters 
| with the captain already ?’’ he ex- 
| Claimed. 

**Right you are! More fun, too!’’ 
Duval went on, dramatizing the 
scene as he described it. ‘‘That 
Mexican fox, Arista, stole his army 
away from us in the night. Anda _ 
dozen or fifteen officers were assembled in 
the general’s tent, gesticulating, contradicting, 
prophesying, while the general stood stiff and 
silent before them, until they stopped for want 
of breath. Then says he, ‘Gentlemen, you will 
return at once to your commands, where each 
will receive my orders. We move forward in 
pursuit of the enemy in precisely thirty min- 
utes.’ And they went, too,—colonels, majors, 
captains,—as meek as if he were a professor dis- 
missing a class which had explained a theorem 
j al wrong !’’ 

‘*Thirty minutes !’’ Roger — 
| ‘*Means twenty minutes now. Just time for | 








| cloudless. 
|in as many days, the sunny stretches of | contained young fellow his comrades and his 


they came from a certain obtuseness on the 
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breakfast, and then away after Arista!’? Duval | 








joined the hungry circle about the 
squadron cook. 


Despite the trampling of two armies 


prairie and dark masses of wood 
alike blossomed with vivid tropical 
flowers. Through this gorgeous- 
ness of color, so unlike the fair 
sweetness of their northern spring, 
the American forces formed along 
the white line of the Matamoros 
road—two thousand two hundred 
men all told, with eyes flashing, 
hearts thrilling, not merely with 
excitement and desire for distinc- 
tion, but with the hope of humbling 
an enemy who had used his hour 
of triumph cruelly. 

Moving quickly as combinations 
in a kaleidoscope, the Fourth 
Infantry, detailed as advance-guard, took its 
post of honor. May’s squadron was detached 
from the main column, and 
ordered into the jungle, or 
chaparral, which here bordered 
the Matamoros road, to dis- 
lodge the sharpshooters, whom 
Arista had probably left behind 
for the harassment of his pur- 
suers. 

Even at that early hour the 
heat under the close-growing 
trees was stifling. With every 
stride the horses stumbled over 
trails of vines, while their 
riders, stung by gnats and torn 
by thorns, found the irritation 
of these discomforts much in- 
creased by the suspicion of 
unseen foes in the branches 
overhead or just beyond. 

Presently, from a group of 
palms, musketry flashed. 
Three troopers pitched out of 
their saddles, while the Mexi- 
cans, dodging through the 
underbrush on their swift and 
clever ponies, eluded the clumsy 
following of the big American 
horses. 

This manceuver was repeated 
Several times in two hours, with 
the loss of eight men, of whom 
one was killed. At last a few 
of the troopers brought May’s 
sharp rebuke for firing with- 
out his orders at a fancied 
crackling in the chaparral. 

One of Taylor’s staff crashed 
through the jungle to May’s 


GENERAL 


given. A bugler sounded recall. 
The squadron was ordered back 
to the main column. And, not 
far distant, a cannon boomed 
out for the first time that day. 

Roger’s heart leaped. His eyes met Duval’s. 
‘*Tt means a general action !’’ he exclaimed. 

Duval, leaning forward, patted the damp 
neck of Roger’s horse. 

‘*When next I see. you, beauty, you will be 
mine!’ he laughed. Then answering a signal 
from May, he rode after him. 

‘*The general has a private word for us! ’’ 
he cried, gaily, across his shoulder. ‘‘By-by! 
Good luck !’’ 

A few moments’ scramble through the jungle 
brought the squadron back to the 
Matamoros highway. But only the 
atmosphere was freer there. For 
the advance-guard, halted along 
this narrow road, encumbered so 
much of it that the troopers ranged 
up single file on the edge, while 
they awaited their leader, who, 
with Taylor and several other offi- 
cers, stood near. 

Presently May saluted his chief, 


them to pass the Fourth Infantry 

and form in column of fours. 
Taylor lifted his hat to them as 

they trotted by, while probably every 


| heart among those sixty-seven gallant riders 


understood that something had been entrusted 
to May’s squadron to do, which, if well done, 
would be glorious. When they had passed the 
Fourth, a sharp curve of the encroaching woods 
hid whatever lay ahead. 

“*Lads,’’ cried May, swinging about in his 
saddle, ‘‘beyond that bend is the enemy! He has 
guns in front of him, with a ravine behind them, 
and more guns on the farther side. Our general 
desires us to clear the way for the advance of the 
infantry. We must take those guns !’’ 

The answering cheer Tang as confidently as 
his own voice. 

-“‘T guess it would be hard to get him to hear 








side. A brief message was | 


a recall to-day !’’ laughed a trooper beside Roger. 
And Roger, loosening his pistol in its holster 
and drawing his saber, felt a wild surge of his 
blood when May shouted: 

‘ ‘Charge Y 

As the squadron swept round the curve, they 
saw the task set them. Across the width of the 
road, less than a half-mile away, four cannon 
were ranged, which, as the Americans appeared, 


That May morning in Mexico was | broke into a storm of fire. 


Then was Roger changed from the trim, self- 


own consciousness knew! For 
there awoke in him the primitive 
savage fighting man, whom hand- 
to-hand combat still reveals under 
the modern civilization of his race. 

Between those blazing cannon he 
followed May, and struck at a 
swarthy gunner relentlessly, as if 
his stainless sword was used to 
deadly work. Down into the ravine 
he rode—the ravine history remem- 
bers as the ‘‘ Resaca de la Pal- 
ma.”? 

Its sides sloped steeply a dozen 
feet where it crossed the road, and 
eighty yards away its farther bank 
rose, grimly crowned with other flaming cannon. 
Swift and straight Roger’s plucky horse carried 
him unurged. He had forgotten spurs and 
bridle as he had forgotten even his pistol, ina 
madness for the saber. 

Within ten minutes the guns were taken! 

Out of his madness Roger came sound and 
sane, to find himself with May and five troopers 
beyond the Resaca, beyond the second battery, 
confronting the massed ranks of the Mexican 
infantry, to which the gunners had fled. 

‘‘We have the guns, but we cannot hold 
them,’? May exclaimed, ‘‘unless the general 
sends the Fourth double-quick —’’ He broke 
off and waved his shot-riddled hat. ‘‘Here 
they come!’’ he cried. 

One look Roger flung over the smoke-hung 
ravine, and saw the Fourth, like a mighty blue 
wave, dash along the way the squadron had 
cleared for it. 

Thena bullet sang past his ear. He wheeled. 

About the farthest gun of this second battery 
half a dozen of the enemy were rallying, led 
by an officer who, although on foot, was 
obviously a popular chief. 

May had dismounted his men, and was turning 
one of the captured cannon against the slowly 
moving Mexican infantry. 

This unseen attack would overwhelm him 
from the rear. The Fourth would come up too 
late! 

With a couple of bounds Roger’s horse got 
him to the menaced gun. He halted, his unused 
pistol in one hand, his saber in the other. 
Whatever happened to him, May should not be 
cut off ! 

He fired at a dark face. A brawny figure 
reeled back as he cut it down. Then, alone 


TAYLOR. 


| before him, the officer who had led the rally, 
whose hand clutched his bridle, and whose blade 


point was within an inch of his throat! 

His saber caught it,—clashed along it,—and 
it flew gleaming into the chaos about them, 
while the officer staggered backward, unarmed. 

Breathless, Roger stared at his helpless enemy. 

‘*He is your prisoner!’’ Captain May cried, 
beside him. ‘‘Yield, General La Vega! This 
lad has earned the honor !”? 

The Mexican stood erect, muttering something 
in Spanish. 

Then through a hurricane of cheers, as the 
Fourth rushed by to meet the main body of 
the enemy, Roger heard May’s voice again: 

‘**Take off your cap to General La Vega, and 
go with him to General Taylor.’’ 

A horse that had lost his rider was quickly 
found for La Vega, who had lost his horse, 
and Roger, beside him, recrossed the Resaca. 
Neither spoke as they passed advancing Ameri- 
can forces, or turned aside from trampling 
prostrate bodies—at whom, now that his fighting 
fury was gone, Roger dared not glance. 

May’s squadron had done what was required 
of it. He himself had even marvelously ful- 
filled his joking words about capturing a 
Mexican general—a general, too, who, although 
not commander-in-chief, was more admiringly 


| known among Americans than was the wily 
and returning to his men, ordered | 


Arista. 

An officer galloped by on his way to the 
front, and Roger peered at him through the 
lingering smoke. His great desire was that 
Duval should meet him conducting his distin- 
guished prisoner to General Taylor. Even 
May’s words just now seemed of less conse- 
quence than would be Duval’s stare of amaze- 
ment and quick-following hearty congratulation ! 

For that was Claude’s way! Mocking, teasing, 
during every moment of contest—but your victory 
won, frank acknowledgment of your success, 
and a fresh start in a new rivalry. But of 
course he was unreasonable to expect to meet 
Duval, who must be with May by this time, 
whatever adventure had separated them in the 
charge. 

He presented his stately prisoner to Taylor, 





who was sitting on one of the cannon captured 
in the first battery, scribbling an order, with a 
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couple of aids beside him. A ceremonious 
greeting was bestowed on La Vega. After 
confiding him to his chief aid, Taylor turned 
on Roger a look as keen as it was kind. 

“Pye just heard that the other junior officers 
of your squadron are all severely wounded,”’ 
he began. Then he added sharply, as Roger 
cried out with dismay, ‘‘Tut, tut, sir! No 
questions now. What has happened to your 
comrades may happen to you next, but mean- 
while you will return at once to Captain May 
and do your duty, whether theirs is finished or 
not!’” 

It was the soldier’s great lesson that those 
bluff words, those brave eyes taught Roger, the 
lesson of self-repression for duty’s sake. 

But it is a rough lesson to learn swiftly, and 
Roger was dizzy and breathless as he rode 
away. Those three jolly fellows, who had 
never felt ache or pain during their long ac- 
quaintance—Archer, Stuart, Duval. Ah, Duval! 
With that name he knew, for once and always, 
how much Duval had filled his heart as well 
as his mind—and the blank there would be if 
that ‘‘severely wounded’’ came to mean — But 
‘no questions now,’’ the general had said. 
His duty was to do. 

Across the ravine again Roger rode, and found 
that May, in the midst of an infantry fight 
then in progress, had got together some twenty 
of his men, unhorsed or slightly hurt in the 
charge. 

‘*You must serve for four!’’ he exclaimed, 
with one quick frown of concern, when Roger’s 
news was told. ‘‘The day’s work is only 
begun. ”’ 

For it appeared that Arista had inspired his 
troops with a portion of his own elastic energy. 
During the remainder of that day hours of 
alternate fighting and waiting succeeded each 
other. 

But gradually the Americans advanced, until 
at nightfall the Mexicans retired across the Rio 
Grande. Then their pursuers withdrew from 
a vain exposure to the guns on the walls of 
Matamoros, which overlooked the river. 

Amidst the hurried preparations for supper 
and sleep, which the exhausted soldiers began 
as soon as camp was established, another council 
of officers was summoned to Taylor’s tent, to 
discuss the improbability that Arista would 
propose any terms which the victorious Ameri- 
can general could accept, and the difficulties 
of invading an enemy’s country with forces so 
inadequate for the purpose. 

May went to the council of his peers, but 
before going he permitted Roger to visit the 
wounded, who were to be sent back to Isabel 
before sunrise. 

“*T’ve heard that Duval was badly hurt,’’ he 
said, with a kind hand on the lad’s shoulder. 
‘You must be prepared to hear that your 
chum —’’ 

He turned off with his sentence unfinished. 
The reading of the roll-call after a battle tries 
a commanding officer sorely, stiffly as he endures 
it. And May had always a special liking for 
Duval. 

Through the darkness of the tropical night 
Roger crossed the Resaca de la Palma again, 
the last word of that half-spoken warning echo- 
ing in his heart. His chum indeed! For 
although Duval and he had called each other 
rivals, they were friends whose every achieve- 
ment owed its value most, for each, to the 
other’s presence just behind or just ahead. 

Stumbling with fatigue, sick with dread of 
the one short, awful word which might answer 
his question, Roger reached the temporary hos- 
pital. 

By the flaring light of a torch the surgeon 
smiled upon him. 

“Duval? Oh, he’s much better,’’ he declared, 
briskly, and waved his hand toward the trans- 
port wagons, detailed as ambulances, into which 
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limp, blanket-wrapped wounded were being | 


lifted. ‘‘His pluck will put him on his feet 


again sooner than some less hurt. You willia 
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VII. THE SOCIAL WORKER. 
f Ii: is greatly to the credit of the 


young women of to-day—and the 

young men, too—that so many of 
them, when they come to the question of an 
occupation, approach it from the point of view 
not merely of income and a means of liveli- 
hood, but of usefulness and service to their 
fellows. 

This fine spirit is now turning many young 
women into the field of social work, a field 
which is never full, and which, it is now per- 
ceived, requires a better equipment than the 
kind heart and willingness to work that were 
once considered all-sufficient. 

The opportunities of the ‘‘social worker’’ are 
numerous and diverse. There are positions, 
subordinate and clerical, or superior and execu- 
tive, in the public charitable institutions of city 
and state; secretaryships of children’s aid so- 
cieties, the management of departments in social 
settlements and institutional churches, district 
nursing, and, indeed, almost as many other 
avenues of service as modern philanthropy has 
mapped out in the heart of man. 

Until lately the girl who wished to take up 
such work was obliged to begin without train- 
ing or experience. She simply began where 
She could find an opening, and learned as 
rapidly as she could. It was seen, however, 
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find him in Number 2, very pleased about 
your sprouting laurels !’’ 

Over the side of ‘‘Number 2’’ Roger stared 
down anxiously at a white, drawn face. But 
two dark eyes flashed open, and although they 
seemed twice as big as Duval’s, the familiar 
laughter shone through their haggardness. 

“*T’ve been wanting to say ‘Bully for you!’ ”’ 
a voice like a whisper of Duval’s began cheer- 
fully, and broke off as Roger, with a sob which 
would not be choked back, clasped a cold hand 
closely. © 

‘“‘Why, old chap,’’ Duval protested, with | 
blithe shakiness, ‘‘we couldn’t both win! It’s 





the sixpences to-day !’’ 

Roger’s face was bent near to his, Roger’s 
weteyes were looking at him devotedly. ‘*When 
I heard about your wound—and I knew that 


doing unless you and I did it together.’’ 
**I didn’t need a Mexican bullet to teach me | 
that,’? Duval interrupted, tenderly. ‘‘There’s 





the bugle for starting the ambulances. I'll be 
back in plenty of time to make you play second 
fiddle to my glory before we march into the 
| City of Mexico !’’ 














were snow-shoeing back 
to the lumber camp where 
they worked. It was a small camp 
upon the Tobago River, near the 
Ottawa, close to the border be- 
tween the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, and the pine had for 
the most part been cut long ago. 
There was a little pine left, how- 
ever, with a good deal of pulp- 
wood and mixed timber to be got 
out, and the foreman had sent the 
boys to look over a patch of 
spruce about twelve miles from 
the shanty. They were returning 
with their axes upon the frozen 
Tobago River, which formed a 
convenient roadway through the 
tangled and snowy Canadian for- 
est. 

The boys were not professional 
**lumber-jacks,’’ but they were 
both deeply desirous of acquiring 
a couple of hundred dollars to 
cover the expenses of a course in 
mining engineering, and that win- 
ter high wages were being offered 
for even inexperienced men in 
the lumber camps. 

As they were country - bred 
youths, they took to the work 
naturally, and Allen, although he 
had not yet come to his full 
strength, speedily developed a sur- 
prising dexterity with theax. He 
could ‘‘lay’’ a tree within a few 
inches of where he desired it to 
fall, and had been the instrument 
of victory several times in lumber- 
ing matches with rival camps. 

It was late in February and still 
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bitterly cold, but the deep snow was packing | 


and softening. In a few weeks the ice might 
break up, and mountains of logs were piled 
upon the river in readiness for the drive. 

About three miles before it reached the shanty 
the river broke into rapids for about. thirty 
rods before it fell tumultuously over a low ridge | 
of rocks. 

It was necessary to make a détour round this | 
obstacle, and Allen went ashore at a cautious 
distance from the water. Louis, however, 
remained upon the ice, walking almost to the 
verge, and looking over into the inky stream. 

‘Be careful, Lou! That ice is getting 
rotten !’? Allen shouted, from the bank. 

‘It’s as strong as rock. Look!’’ answered 


Louis, jumping in his rackets with a heavy | 


thud upon the snow. 


He proved the reverse of what he intended. | 


There was a dull cracking under the snow and 
startled shout from the reckless snow-shoer. 
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that this method gave one worker but little 
opportunity to benefit by the experience of those 
who had gone before her, and so was wasteful. 

To meet this objection a number of schools for 
social workers have been established, where one 
can fit oneself thoroughly for this work; and 
there are also summer schools at some of the 
universities where a beginning may be made. 
The foremost of these special schools are that 
which Columbia University maintains in New 
York City, that which Chicago University has 
established in the Western metropolis, and that 
which Simmons College and Harvard University 
support conjointly in Boston. The course is 
virtually the same in all. 

Admission is open to candidates who satisfy 
the directors, by their proficiency in college 
courses which prepare for the work, by their 
experience in some form of social work, or by 
other indication of fitness, that they are likely 
to profit by the opportunities offered. The fee 
varies as does the tuition fee in other depart- 
ments of university work, but one hundred 
dollars may be set down as a fair estimate. 

The course usually covers one year. Since the 
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HE BALANCED UNSTEADILY, .. 
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OFF WITH A TERRIFIED YELL. 


A great cake of ice broke off, drifting away, 
with Louis standing upon it. He balanced 
unsteadily for a moment, staggered, and plunged 


under the icy water. 

The cake of ice drifted over the rapids and 
broke up. Allen had scarcely had time to move | 
| before his brother reappeared, struggling feebly, 
and evidently almost paralyzed by ‘the cold | 
immersion. By good luck he managed to catch | 
the top of a projecting rock at the head of the 
fall, and there he clung, driven against the rock 
by the force of the current. ; 

**Hold on a minute, Lou! I’ll get you out!’’ 
screamed Allen, frantically. Louis turned a 
blue face toward him, without answering. 

Allen tore and kicked off his snow-shoes, 
and was on the point of plunging into the 
water; but common sense returned to him in 
time. Louis was in the middle of the stream, 
| thirty feet away. Allen could never reach him 
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| purpose of it is the study of charity, correction, 


service, both under public and under private 
management, the charitable and correctional 
institutions of the city, the hospitals, public 
libraries and police stations and courts are used 
as primary sources of information, although 
there is also instruction through text-books and 
lectures. Visits are made to local institutions, 
and throughout the year each student, in addi- 
tion to her general work, makes a personal 


her powers of observation and deduction. 

So short an article as this has not space even 
to name the great diversity of subjects consid- 
ered; but merely, by way of illustration, one 
may mention the social aspects of democracy, 
knowledge of standards of living, the family 
and ties of kinship, individual treatment of indi- 
viduals, sanitary measures and housing legisla- 
tion, recreation, hygiene of occupation, labor 
organizations, social work of the church, country 
outings, travellers’ aid, boarding-houses, drunk- 
| enness, cooking, the use of public libraries. 
| The graduate of one of these schools finds her | 
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all right that I should get the kicks and you | 


you might—you might —’’ Roger faltered, ‘‘1 | 
found out why nothing was ever much worth | 


. STAGGERED, AND PLUNGED 


neighborhood work and kindred forms of social | 


study of some particular field, in order to train 
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through that swift, deep current, and if he 
| could, he would be so chilled as to be incapable 
| of giving any sort of help. 

| But the boy certainly could not hold on long 
in his present position, and should he let go he 
would be swept over the rapids and under the 
ice at the foot. His life hung on seconds. 

| Allen could think of no plan. He shouted 
encouraging words without knowing what he 
| said, while his eyes roved desperately up and 
| down the snowy shores in search of some 
inspiration. 

| If he had only a rope, or anything to make a 
bridge—and then his eye fell upon a tall dead 
pine ‘‘stub,’’ barkless and almost branchless, 
standing a few feet back from the stream. 

It was long enough to reach to the imperiled 
youth, if it could be felled so accurately as to 
lie close beside him. But a foot or two above 
or below him would make it useless,sand to 
aim too closely would be to run a deadly risk 
of crushing the boy under the falling trunk. 

By a queer vagary of his excited brain he 
remembered William Tell and the apple. He 
| would have to perform a somewhat similar feat 
of marksmanship; but it was the 
only chance that he could think 
of. He plunged through the snow 
for his ax, wallowed back to the 
dead stub, and began to chop. 

In the need for action his nerves 
grew suddenly cool. The feat was 
a more delicate one than he had 
ever attempted, and his brother’s 
life hung upon his steadiness of 
nerve and muscle. But he cut 
quietly and without haste. The 
great yellow chips flew, and a 
wide notch grew in the trunk. 

In a few moments he shifted to 
the other side, cut another notch, 
and sighted for the probable direc- 
tion of the fall of the stub, He 
could not tell how the roots held. 
He would have to leave that 
important factor to chance; but he 
cut, now delicately, now strongly, 
till the tremor through the ax- 
handle told that the trunk was 
growing unsteady. 

It was the critical moment. He 
sighted again most carefully, and 
cut out a few small chips here 
and there. The stub tottered. It 
was standing poised upon a thin 
edge of uncut wood, and he stood 
behind it and pushed, cautiously, 
and then heavily. 

The tall trunk wavered, and the 
fibers snapped loudly. It hesita- 
ted, bowed, and Allen leaped away 
from the butt. Down came the 
pine, roaring through the air. 

It crashed into the water with a 
mighty wave and splash that hid 
boy and rock, and Allen had a 
moment of horrified belief that his 
| brother had been crushed under it. A moment 
| later he saw that’ Louis was unhurt. But the 
| tree had actually grazed the rock. It had fallen 





off with a terrified yell, going clean out of sight | within eight inches of the boy’s body. 


It made a perfect bridge as it lay, but in his 
nervous reaction Allen was almost too shaky to 
walk the trunk and pull his brother out. He 
did it, although how he got him to land he never 
| quite knew. Louis was almost unconscious, and 
| his wet clothes froze instantly into a mass of ice. 
| He would certainly have lapsed into sleep and 
| died, but Allen piled the pine chips about the 
| Stump and had a fire blazing in a few seconds. 
| The dry stump burned like pitch, producing a 
| furnace-like heat; and Allen partly undressed 
| his brother and rubbed him hard with snow. 

Under this heroic treatment Louis came back to 
painful consciousness, and the fierce heat from 
the pine did the rest. But it was several hours 
before he was -able to resume the tramp, and it 
was dark when they reached the shanty. 
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work but a continuation and extension of 
some one of her studies. So rapidly has 
come the recognition of the value of clas- 
sified knowledge and experience in this great 
field of effort that the schools for social 
| service now act somewhat as clearing-houses 
for vacant positions and applicants who wish 
to fill them. 

The demand for trained and competent work- 
ers in the various public and private charities 
is constant, and is increasing rather than de- 
creasing. Payment, of course, depends both 
upon the nature of the work and the character 
of the position. In the lower ‘places, where 
the duties are largely clerical, the wages com- 
pare favorably with those paid to typewriters 
and stenographers. In positions where more 
initiative and executive ability are demanded 
the salaries are about the same as those paid 
to public school-teachers in the grammar grades 
of the large cities. Heads of institutions may 
receive anywhere from two thousand to five 
thousand dollars a year. 

Perhaps the most attractive thing about social 
work is the certainty that no well-trained and 
competent young woman will remain long ont 
of a position, and the feeling that the work by 
which one earns one’s daily bread is a help to 





| the community and a service to mankind; that 
| one ‘‘is doing some good in the world.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ast month the chairman of the Waterloo & 
City Railway Company, one of the London 
‘‘tubes,’? announced that since the road was 
completed, in 1898, it had carried forty-one 
million passengers without an accident. ‘Not to 
make comparisons, that is a great record. 


Sie Hamburg-American Steamship Company 
has a proper appreciation of the great men 
of this country. It has decided that its big 
ship, building at Belfast, designed to be the 
largest and fastest passenger steamer on the 
ocean, shall be named George Washington. 


y/o suffragists in England are pleased 
with the promise of the premier to sup- 
port in Parliament a bill which gives to women 
the right to vote. He does not, however, 
promise to make the bill a party measure on the 
passage of which he is willing to stake the fate 
of his ministry. 


y a recent order of the Postmaster-General, 

postal cards having a message written on 
the left half of the address side as well as 
on the back, are received for transmission 
through the mails for one cent. The rule 
makes of no effect the injunction on the ordi- 
nary cards to write the address only on the 
stamp side. 


he old palace at Santa Fé has been ceded by 
the territorial legislature of New Mexico to 
the national government, to be declared by the 
President a national monument. ‘This palace 
has been occupied for two and a half centuries 
by Spanish, Mexican and American governors. 
It contains many historical relics and specimens 
of Spanish art. Here Gen. Lew Wallace wrote 
‘*Ben Hur’’ while he was territorial governor. 
A Maetonost court has made a ruling which 
will appeal to boys of all ages, if not to 
lawyers. A boy had climbed a tree and been 
burned by an electric wire. His parents sued 
the company. The defendant argued that the 
boy had no business in the tree. But the judge 
ruled that it is the inalienable right of all 
boys to climb trees. This certainly recognizes 
the principle that a universal assumption of 
right in time makes a universal right. 


My more good roads would be constructed 
were it not for the poverty of thinly settled 
country districts which the roads would serve, 
and the unwillingness of more populous com- 
munities to pay for roads outside of their own 
districts. An enterprising firm of Western engi- 
neers suggests as a possible remedy a return to 
the old-fashioned toll-roads. It is proposed that 
commercial companies shall furnish the funds 
and build the roads. ‘Toll would then be 
charged until the first cost and a reasonable 
interest had been returned, after which the 
roads would be free. The plan is interesting 
and ingenious, and is especially important to 
owners of automobiles. To them good roads 
are of vital importance, and most of them 
would be glad to pay tolls for the sake of 
getting the roads. 


H’* intensely practical and sensible is much of 
the modern missionary work is shown by 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the medical missionary 
of the Labrador coast. In a recent address 
descriptive of his work he said, ‘‘We paid more 
attention to benefiting the poverty-ridden people 
by aiding in their physical welfare than by 
preaching and prayer. We established hospitals 
to care for the sick, opened stores where clothing 
and food and tobacco could be obtained at a 
lower price and of a better quality than in the 
regular stores. We helped to teach the fisher- 
men more about their business of fishing and 
the conditions under which they lived, and 
how they could better the conditions; and by 
so doing we accomplished a greater good than 
might have been wrought by a host of preaching 
and praying missionaries who ignore men’s 
bodies in the cure of their souls.’’ 


t is one hundred years since the Massachusetts 
Hiumane Society placed a life-boat station at 
Cohasset. This was the beginning of the life- 
saving service. The national service was 
organized in 1871, and embraces two hundred 
and seventy-eight stations. In the year ending 
June 30, 1906, the service, which cost less than 
two million dollars, saved twelve million dollars’ 
worth of property. It is difficult to compute 
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how many persons were saved, but in the 
same year over four thousand were rescued 
from wrecks reached by the life-savers. There 
is also the United States Volunteer Life- 


| Saving Corps, which is credited with having 


saved more than six thousand lives in twelve 
years. A third organization is the John Ar- 
buckle Life-Saving Company, with ocean-going 
tugs, and unsinkable barges anchored off Sandy 
Hook, with steam always up, ready to go to 
vessels in distress. This company has recently 
requested, with the President’s approval, that 
wrecks on the coast be reported to the seagoing 
life-savers by wireless telegraph. 


cd 
CHILDREN. 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown. 
May Riley Smith. 
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DIGGING THE CANAL. 


e are so near the great enterprise of 
constructing the Panama Canal that 


comparatively unimportant matters 
loom large, and occasionally obscure the matters 
of consequence. 

The recent changes in the commission in 
charge of the work and the failure of the 
attempt to secure satisfactory bids from con- 
tractors to do the excavating have received more 
attention in the newspapers than has been given 
to the reports from the isthmus showing the 
speed with which the digging of the canal is 
proceeding. 

The chief engineer reported on the last day 
of February that during the month he had 
removed six hundred and fifty thousand cubic 
yards of earth and rock from the Culebra Cut, 
and that in the near future the present force 
could remove about a million cubic yards every 
thirty days. The French, working with their 
largest and most efficient force, never equaled 
the February record. 

This has been accomplished by the govern- 
ment engineers and by such labor as they were 
able to secure. 

The plan to turn the actual work of construc- 
tion over to private contractors has not yet been 
carried out, and the bids received in January 
have been rejected. The work has been put in 
the hands of army engineers, who will continue 
the excavation. In the meantime the advisa- 
bility of calling in the assistance of contractors 
will receive further consideration. 

The labor problem has been perplexing 
because it is not easy to find men who can do 
heavy manual labor in the tropics. Jamaica 
negroes have been employed, and lately the 
foree has been increased by Spanish laborers, 
who have proved more efficient than the negroes. 
Borings for the foundations of the various locks 
and dams are going on with satisfactory results. 

Changes in the personnel of the directing and 
of the working forces are inevitable. Many 
changes have occurred and others will take 
place. Incompetent men will be removed, dis- 
couraged men will resign. But their places 
will be filled and the work will go on. 
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AN OVERTURN. 


n election of great importance was held in 
London on March 2d. London is the 
largest city in the world, and its govern- 

ment, particularly its experiments in govern- 
ment, are of universal interest. 

The system under which the city is governed 
is peculiar. The public powers and functions 
are divided between the county council and 
twenty-eight borough councils. The county 
council has jurisdiction over the opening, naming 
and numbering of streets, but paving, lighting, 
cleansing and watering them are duties of the 
borough councils. The county council has most 
of the powers of an American city govern- 
ment, except these just named, the care of 
the poor, the provision of public libraries and 
baths, and sanitary measures, which fall to the 
duty of the borough councils. 

Both the county and the borough councils 
have extended their powers greatly, and have 
engaged in enterprises not merely costly, but 
extravagant. The rates, as English local taxes 
are called, have gone up alarmingly. Many 
things have been done which seem beyond the 
proper duty of a municipal government. One 
borough council opened a free public billiard- 
room, a single example of a kind of extravagance 
which aroused popular indignation. 

Prior to last November a majority of the 
borough councils were controlled by the Pro- 
gressives, the city party which advocated the 
enterprises which were criticized. At that time 
new borough councils were elected, and twenty- 
three of the boroughs were carried by the 
Municipal Reformers. ‘Three only were left to 
the Progressives,.and two were controlled by 
Independents. 

In the council elected in 1904 there were 
eighty-three Progressives, thirty-four Moderates 
and one Independent. The council elected four 
weeks ago will consist of seventy-nine Munic- 
ipal Reformers, as the Moderates now call 
themselves, thirty-six Progressives, and three of 
the Labor party. 

This overturn, which suggests the swing of 
the political pendulum in this country, will 


at least. But it would be rash to assert that 
a community which has become accustomed to 
having many conveniences and even luxuries 
|at the public cost will not clamor again for 
| them when the next opportunity comes to obtain 
| them by returning to the Progressive policy. 
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HAPPINESS WASTED. 


As if the cares of human life were few, 
We seek out new, 
And follow fate that does too fast pursue. 
John Dryden. 
® © 


THE TEACHING OF GOOD MANNERS. 
ngland is discussing the question, ‘‘Can 
FE charming manners be taught?’’ Most 
mothers hold, consciously or uncon- 
| sciously, one of two theories about the acquire- 
| ment of manners by their children. 

One mother says, ‘‘Manners are only the out- 
| ward sign of the inner nature. If my daughter 
| has a kind heart and a well-trained mind she 
will behave in a gentle, charming fashion. I 
will teach her compassion, respect for age, 
unselfish zeal for helping with the world’s work. 
Her manners will take care of themselves.’’ 

Another mother says, ‘‘My girls will never 
get on without conventional manners. They 
shall be taught from babyhood to emulate the 
speech and bearing of ladies. They shall be 
instructed in the proper behavior for every 
oceasion. ‘They shall walk and dance and write 
and speak with graceful perfection.’’ 

Neither method produces altogether satisfac- 
tory results. 

Unselfishness is truly the foundation of good 
manners, but not the superstructure. Many 
conventiona! restrictions have grown about social 
relations. Some can be explained by the demand 
of kindness and some cannot. Could a child 
infer from his desire to help others that he 
should not eat with his knife? Many offenses 
against good taste interfere in some way with 
the rights of others, but many others do not. 

Still, no set of rules to produce a polished 
lady will achieve a result fit for the strain of 
life. ‘The manners of the French boarding- 
school may adorn the ballroom, but are too 
likely to fail at the breakfast-table or in the 
crowded car. The woman of perfect manners 
must reénforce her unselfishness by social rules, 
and conventionality must be vitalized by the 
warm desire for others’ pleasure. The best of 
life never ‘‘comes naturally,’? whether in man- 
ners or morals. 

The secret of charming manners is the desire 
for them.. When the mother wishes them for 
her daughter as much as she wishes the other 
goods of the world, her daughter will have 
them. 
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THE FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


he Congress which came to an end on 

March 4th accomplished much. In the 

short session, just closed, it passed an 
immigration law correcting defects in the existing 
statutes; it declared that Americans living 
abroad for five years shall lose their citizenship 
unless they take steps to retain it. Moreover, 
it granted pensions to every soldier who is sixty- 
two years old and who served ninety days in 
the army; made several important changes 
in the currency and banking laws; regulated 
the hours of railroad employés; ordered the 
construction of two twenty-thousand-ton battle- 
ships, and authorized the enlistment of a 
thousand more marines; provided for the estab- 
lishment in the Philippines of a bank to lend 
money to the farmers on their crops; and 
increased the salaries of-the Vice-President, 
Cabinet officers and members of Congress. 

The Senate ratified the important treaty with 
Santo Domingo, and other treaties of less con- 
sequence. 

In the long session the law regulating rail- 
road rates was passed; Oklahoma was admitted 
as a state; it was ordered that the Panama 
Canal should be constructed with locks instead 
of at sea-level; a pure food law was passed, 
and the government inspection of meat was 
made more rigid. 

The ship subsidy bill failed to pass because of 
the opposition of the Democrats and a consid- 
erable number of Republicans. No changes 
were made in the tariff, and the status of the 
citizens of Porto Rico was not defined. The 
Sixtieth Congress will consider these and other 
matters when it meets in December. 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 


ext July, if no insurrection breaks out 
N meanwhile, the people of the Philippine 
Islands will hold their first election for 
members of an insular assembly. Eighty-one 
districts, each representing approximately ninety 
thousand people, will choose electors. The 
assembly will meet in October. 

It is interesting to note some of the milestones 
which mark the course of progress in the Philip- 
pines, and which have gradually led up to an 
event that, next to absolute independence, is the 
most important in the dreams of the Filipino 
people. 

Ex-Governor Ide, in a recent address, summed 
up some of the things for which American 








government in the islands is responsible. Among | 











building of schoolhouses ; the settlement of land 
titles and the disposition of agrarian troubles of 
long standing by the purchase of the friars’ 
lands; the more equable distribution of the 
burdens of taxation; the promotion of sanitary 
measures which have lessened the death-rate of 
Manila by one-half; the. building of wagon 
roads and railways; the establishment of the 
merit system in civil service; and the organiza- 
tion of municipal, provincial and central govern- 
ing bodies, the study of which will be the most 
natural step toward self-government. 

That much remains to be done is true. The 
schools accommodate only half a million pupils, 
whereas there are a million and a half who 
wish to attend. The newly built roads look 
pretty, but in the torrential downpour of the 
rainy season they melt ‘‘like snow on the lips 
of voleanoes.’”” The export tax on hemp, the 
coastwise shipping law and the tariff of the 
United States against Philippine sugar and 
tobacco are also burdens to the islands. 

Nevertheless, it is the opinion of impartial 
observers that the people as a whole are 
becoming convineed of the kindly intentions of 
the United States, and that they understand 
and will use wisely the great opportunity which 
the election of the insular assembly affords. 

appears the epigram, ‘*Those who can, do; 


| those who cannot, teach.’’ For ‘‘teach’’ 
might be substituted, in justice to the profes- 
sional teacher, the words ‘‘criticize,’’ ‘‘cen- 
sure,’’ ‘‘object’”? and ‘‘obstruct.’? President 
Roosevelt developed this idea in a recent address 
to Harvard students. 

He made plain reference to doctrinaire per- 
sons who meet in parlors, discuss conditions 
with no other evident purpose than to determine 
that conditions are bad, and who present to the 
men entrusted with public affairs no single 
workable idea. 

So few plans are drawn with entire perfec- 
tion, so few men are completely and continuously 
competent, that almost any one of mediocre 
intelligence can find the faults in greater schemes 
than the fault-finder could begin to conceive or 
carry out, can point to the flaws in useful public 
servants beside whom the critic is a pygmy. 

The kind of critic that the President objects 
to is the habitually destructive kind. Neither 
the President nor any other man of action 
objects to the sort of criticism which presents a 
constructive idea, conceived in an honest desire 
to make things better. Such criticism is help- 
ful. But when small groups of persons who 
warmly agree with each other issue mani- 
festoes and resolutions which cannot guide the 
most open-minded man in a single act, they 
are unserviceable, and offensive to those who are 
trying to do the work of the world. 

Since Plato and Aristotle every critic of poli- 
ties and art who has gained lasting authority 
has offered constructive advice, plans for doing 
things rather than strictures upon other men’s 
plans. Lincoln, one of the most violently and 
persistently criticized of men, knew this simple 
test. He used frequently to meet unfair critics 
by asking them to come right to Washington 
and see what they could do. It is a test the 
critic should be willing to abide. . 
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DOERS AND CRITICS. 
n the maxims of a modern British satirist 





pens Spooner of Wi in, who resigned his 
seat this month to resume the practice of the 
law, announces as his reason for retirement that 
he has given to the public service all the time that 
he can afford. His resignation, coming just as 
Congress has increased the salary of members to 
seventy-five hundred dollars a year, calls atten- 
tion to the great financial sacrifices made by many 
able men in public office. A great lawyer can 
make at his profession many times the salary paid 
to a Senator, and a sum equal to the salary of the 
President is received in a single fee by some great 
lawyers in the country. Yet such lawyers are 
frequently willing to forego these fees for a time, 
and give their service to their country at what is 
to them a ridiculously small salary. The nation 
is fortunate to possess so many patriotic citizens. 
Other Senators besides Mr. Spooner have resigned 
in recent years, as The Companion noted in a 
recent article on this page; but those who did not 
retire by moral compulsion have gone from the 
Senate to another branch of the government 
service. John Sherman, of Ohio, resigned to 
become Secretary of State nnder President Mc- 
Kinley, and Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, 
resigned to accept the vice-presidency. Mr. 
Spooner had the opportunity to become Secretary 
of the Interior and Attorney-General, but he pre- 
ferred to remain in the Senate. 
Imost instinctively one thinks of the drain on 
forests as being due to the demand for lumber, 
in the large sense—for material for buildings and 
fences and furniture. In point of fact, much of 
the drain is due to seemingly little things. Fine 
ladders take the fir, last-blocks sweep away the 
rock-maple, paper pulp-mills have taken the poplar 
and spruce, pencils require red cedar, and spools 
consume the white birch. One little-regarded 
industry makes enormous drains upon the white 
pine, especially in New England. That is the manu- 
facture of packing-boxes. In the six New Eng- 
land States alone there are three hundred and 
forty-four box factories. Last year they used up 
more than six million feet of boards, four-fifths of 
which were white pine. The regrettable thing 
about it is that the wood is put to such ephemeral 
use. After the packing-case has been used once, 


result in a radical change of policy, for a time | them are the establishment of schools and the | its ordinary fate is the fire. One cannot help 
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wondering why manufacturers do not devise some 
sort of a permanent collapsible packing- case, 
which, after use, can be returned at small cost for 
use again. 
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THE PRICE OF IT. 


eorgia Royce was a splendid girl, her friends 
declared,—and she had a great many friends, 

—if only— 
Nobody had to meet Georgia twice to know 
what “if only” meant; and more than one of those 
who loved her for her downright honesty, her 


unfailing kind-heartedness, her scorn of petty | 


things, had remonstrated with her earnestly over 
the false position in which she put herself. But 
Georgia’s answer was always the same: 


“7 become a Miss Sissy? Not much! If people | 


don’t like me they can let me alone. [I’m not 
bidding for popularity.” 
One winter day Georgia rushed tumultuously in 


upon her chum. ° 


“Pye come for congratulations!” she cried. | 


“Dad has melted at last. I’m going to Rome in 
Mareh. And guess who’s to be my chaperon. 
Dad’s cousin Alicia! I’ve never seen her, but I’ve 
seen her picture—dainty, gentle, conventional— 
you know the sort. I’m going to have the time of 
my life making her open my eyes.” 

“Georgia, dear!” her friend begged, wistfully. 
But Georgia only laughed. 

“Don’t you be a green goose,” she said. “I 
guess I know how to take care of myself.” 

The next weeks flew even for Georgia, and on 
the fifth of March her father took her to New 
York to meet her unknown cousin. She found a 
beautiful woman who, in spite of her quiet 
manners, did not fit into the catalogue where 
Georgia had confidently labeled her. As for Mrs. 
Carroll, if she was dismayed by the exceedingly 
masculine young woman who greeted her, she did 
not show it. 

In the first moment, however, each had had one 
swift thought. Georgia’s was one of satisfaction 
—“She won’t preach.” Mrs. Carroll’s was—“Oh, 
I must help her!” 

But as the days passed it seemed more and 
more impossible to reach Georgia. The girl, with 
her loud voice, her open stare, her mannish dress 
and stride, was always eluding her cousin’s at- 
tempts to make her less conspicuous. 

Then suddenly one evening, when she had 
slipped away from her cousin to get, as she said, 
a mouthful of air on deck, she heard two young 
men standing by the rail speak her name. For a 
moment she stood stunned. She could not believe 


that the terrible thing she had heard could have | 
been said of her. Then once more her name came. | 


With a low cry she turned and fied, her fingers in 
her ears. 

It was a sick girl who, veiled and shrinking, left 
the steamer four days later, and it was weeks 
before, slowly, she began to wake once more to 
life. Her old free spirit was gone forever; she 
who never had feared was afraid always—afraid 
that people she met might have heard what two 
strangers once thought her. 

It was the terrible price she paid for insisting 
that a girl could be a law to herself. 
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A DESCENDANT OF CAESAR. 


ittle Mrs. Brown had just finished recounting 
the many things that she meant to accomplish 
on the morrow. She usually got through with all 


she undertook, and her family, accustomed to | 
such announcements, let them pass without com- | 


ment. But to-night Dorothy, the daughter of the 











| trying some twenty years when Lydia Worrell, 
one of his earliest sweethearts, was left a widow. 


| Hentley tradition tells that he came awkwardly 


up to her after church and stammered drawlingly 
with painful effort: 

“Howdy, Lydia! Youand me used to see quite a 
little of one another once. Shall we resume?” 

“Certainly we’ll resume,” the pricked ears of 
many of the lingering congregation heard Lydia 
| answer, sweetly, “but shall it be where we left off, 
Mr. Peters, or twenty years further along? It’s 
as you please.” 

They “resumed” as far along as matrimony. 

“Leap-year may have its uses in other places, 
| and I’m not denying it,” commented Captain Billy 

at the store, proudly. “ ’Tain’t needed in Hentley, 
| though. Lyddy Worrell’s way is a long sight 
better!” 

“Lyddy Worrell’s way” has indeed passed into 
|a@ local byword, which never fails to be quoted 
when a shy or dilatory suitor needs encourage- 
| ment. 
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CONFUSED IDENTITY. 


—~ taken by surprise sometimes say what 
they do not mean. A carful of people were 
entertained recently by a conversation which 
| neither of the participants found comic. A train 
was waiting in adim station at the end of a dull 
afternoon ; lights were not yet lighted, and it was 
| decidedly dusky within the car. 


| An excited and near-sighted woman hurried in, 

| hurried down the aisle, peering at the passengers 

| as she went, and at last, as she dropped into a 

| seat beside another woman, exclaimed with a sigh 

| of relief: 

“Oh, it’s you!” 

|, “Certainly not!” snapped a startled stranger, 

| turning; whereupon the mistaken traveller hastily 

apologized : - 

ey ' your pardon—but it’s so dark in here I 
was quite sure you were.” 

Another woman, in similar circumstances, 
became even more confused. She was waiting 

| for her sister in a railway-station when a gentle- 

| man, looking for his wife, and misled by a general 

| resemblance in figure and clothing, po up 

| behind her, and laying his hand on her shoulder, 

exclaimed : ’ 

| “Thank goodness, Emma, it’s you!” 

| The name he used happened to be really hers, 
| which made the sudden familiarity even more 
| startling. She jumped nervously, 

| “You’re mistaken, sir!’ she gasped. “I’m 
Emma, but she isn’t me.” 
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PIONEER COURTS. 


ost of the early Illinois court-houses were log- 

built, but in some districts, says the author 
| of “Lincoln, the Lawyer,” the sessions were held 
| in the barrooms of taverns, and the absence of all 
| formality in the proceedings is best illustrated by 
| the fact that in the Circuit Court of Washington 

County, held by Judge John Reynolds, the sheriff 
| usually heralded his honor by singing out, “Come 
|in, boys! Our John is a-goin’ to hold court!” to 
| which cordial invitation those having business 
| with the law responded. 


Another sheriff, in Union County, made laudable 
efforts to meet the requirements of the occasion 
by shouting out this singular announcement: 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! The honorable 

judge is now opened.” 

In one case a judge who desired to display his 
| learning instructed the jury very fully, laying 
| down the law with authority; but the jurors, after 
deliberating some hours, found themselves unable 
to agree. 

Finally the foreman rose and asked for addi- 
tional instructions. 

“Judge, this ’ere is the difficulty,” he explained. 
“The jury want to know if that thar what you told 
us was r’al’y the law, or on’y jist your notion.” 








house, who had recently taken on the dignity of a | 


translation with a gleeful chuckle. 
“I wish I could find mother’s family tree,” she 


high-school sophomore, looked up from her Latin | 
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ATHLETES OF ATTICA. 


said. “I’m sure that mother is related to Caesar. | 


I want you to listen to this,” and with frequent 
turnings to her vocabulary she read slowly: 

“*By Cesar all things had to be done at one 
time; the banner had to be raised; the signal had 
to be given with the trumpet; the soldiers had to 
be recalled from the fortification; those who had 
advanced farther than usual, for the sake of gain- 
ing material for the agger, had to be summoned ; 


the line of battle had to be drawn up; the soldiers | 


had to be encouraged; and the signal had to be 
given. The shortness of the time and the approach 


of the enemy hindered the great part of these 


things.’ 
“There!” she exclaimed, triumphantly. “Don’t 


he athletes of ancient Greece, if they should 

| appear to view, would not be taken for a foot- 

| ball team of to-day. The old-time man of muscle 

wore his hair cropped, a distinguishing feature in 

| a land of long hair. Trainers for the games led a 

| very careful life. They were under orders for a 

rigid diet, which became especially severe just 
before the contest. 


era meat was allowed, with a preference for beef 
and pork. Bread was not allowed with meat, and 
sweets not at all. 

At one time a strange custom of diet came into 


| vogue. Every day, at the conclusion of practice, | 


| the athletes were obliged to consume enormous 


that sound just like one of mother’s big days?” | quantities of food, which was digested in a long- 


“Merey me!” ejaculated Mrs. Brown, beaming 
over her compliment. “Did he get through with it 
all right?” 


“I don’t know,” was the unsatisfactory answer. sports. 


“T haven’t finished the translation.” 


vy } 
The next evening, when Dorothy took up her 


Cwsar, Mrs. Brown asked, eagerly, “Have you 
found out yet whether he got through with all 
those things that had to be done at once?” 


“I'm sure he did,” said Dorothy. “I read the | 


headings of several chapters in advance of our 
lesson, and he seems to have been successful.” 

Mrs. Brown heaved a sigh of relief, then said, 
“I’m mighty glad he did. Poor man, I know just 
how he must have felt. I’ve thought of him a lot 
of times to-day. I thought I had a pretty full day, 
but merey me! when I’d think of Cesar it made 
mne feel ashamed.” 
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THEY “ RESUMED.” 


Heatley villagers still chuckle over the story of 
; Alonzo Peters’s courtships, although Alonzo 
died, an old man of ninety, several years ago. But 
he was, in his far-away youth, chiefly notable as a 
Wwooer. He courted nearly all the eligible maidens 
in the town—not simultaneously, for he was no 


gay trifler with hearts, but consecutively, and 


with serious matrimonial intent. 


| continued sleep. The amount was gradually in- 
| creased, until huge meals of meat were taken. 
| This diet produced a corpulence which was of 
| advantage in wrestling, but injurious for other 


* © 
A SCATHING DENUNCIATION. 


acts go to prove that human nature was much 


| the same in Puritan times as itis now. The | 
love of beautiful things was not stamped out by | 
stern rules and precepts, and woman would not | 


be denied her desire for the things of the world 
“The Simple Cobler of Agawam,” published in 
“cobbler” on the tendencies of the age: 


colony who enquire, ““What is the very newest 
fashion of court?” and who egge to be in it what 
ever it may be. I honor the woman that can 
honor herself in her attire, but for a woman who 
lives but to ape the newest court fashions, I looke 


of a quarter of a cipher, the epitome of nothing! 
e © 
THE SMOOTHER WAY. 


_—— Vambery, the Hungarian scholar, is a 
marvelous linguist. Le Figaro credits him 





Not that his suit was ever rejected, for he never | with writing twelve, speaking freely sixteen, and 
reached a point where it could be; that was the | knowing more than twenty languages. 


trouble. 

Alonzo was slow. He was very slow. Girl after 
girl wearied or despaired, and married some less 
deliberate suitor. Then Alonzo, after a brief 
pause for retrospection and selection, would trans- | 
fer his’ affections and try again. He had been 





After he had made his adventurous tour of 
Central Asia, where he followed the route of 
Marco Polo, the Empress Eugénie said to him that 
it was almost incredible that one who was lam« 
should have walked so much. 

“Ah, madame,” Vambery replied, “in Central 


Asia we travel not on the feet, but on the tongue.” | 


Their bill of fare consisted of fresh cheese, dried | 
figs and wheaten porridge. A little later in the | 


of dress, in spite of harsh comment and reproof. 
1647, gives the following as the opinion of the | 


There are five or six extravagant women in the 


on her as the very gizzard of a trifle, the em | 








*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [(Adr. 








TAMP: 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
guay,Paraguay,Peru,Japan, 1 0 
Mexico,Cuba,Philippines,etc., & Album, C 

| 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c, 1000 hinges, 5c 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New Free. 

C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘WE WANT YOUNG MEN 


to learn telegraphy at our school. Big demand 
for operators. Good positions guaranteed. Ex- 


| penses very low. Catalog, explaining all, free. 
| DODGL’S INSTITUT E,May 8t.,Valparaiso,I nd. 














Easter 
Decorations 


Anyone can create the most per- 
fect imitations of all the season’s 
flowers in their natural shades 
and tints with Dennison’s Crepe 
Paper. To see them is to appre- 
ciate their beauty and the won- 

, derful possibilities of the Crepe 
Paper Art. You must use 








Demigod 


Crepe Paper 


to realize how easily the art may 
be acquired. Our new book 


“Art and Decoration,”’ 





tells you how to make all kindsof 
flowers and decorative articles, 
We will send a complimentary 
copy on request. 

Your dealer sells complete Flower 
Outfits and a full line of Dennison’s 
goods. As 

Dennison’s Dictionary is a more elab- 
orate work ; we will send a copy on re- 
ceipt of loc. **Artand Decoration” free, 
Address Dept. **52”’ at our nearest store, 


Dennison 


Manufacturing Sompany 


Makers and Maintainers of the Crepe Paper Art. 
26 Franklin St., 15John St., 1007 Chestnut St., 
BUSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
: 128 Franklin 8t., 
CHICAGO, 


The Fame 


of the 


ELGIN 


Accuracy, reliability, durability— 
in fact every requisite of a perfect 
timepiece is expressed when you 
mention the name—ELGIN. 


There are different grades of 
ELGIN movements at different 
prices. The G. M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN is “The Watch that’s 
made for the Majority,” This pop- 
ular movement is finely adjusted; 
17 jewels;—a watch that can be de- 
pended upon, at a popular price. 
Ask to see the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN in thin models and 


sizes so desirable for men and boys. 


ELGIN Watches of equal grade 
for ladies, at moderate prices. 








ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. 





























It’s time to line 
up for a big baseball 
season. The warm spring 
days will be here before you know it, 
and there’s nothing like a good spirited 
game of baseball to shake off that tired 
feeling and make one glad to be alive. 
This season as in the past, the D. & M. 
goods will be the leaders. Indorsed 
by professionals and used by more am- 
ateurs than any other baseball goods 
made. It isn’t economy to buy cheap 
stuff that will go to pieces before the 
| . season is half over. Pay enough to get a 
{ D. & M. mitt, mask, bat, glove, ball or 
: " suit, and you will have something that will 
; stand the racket. 
If your dealer hasn't the D. & M. goods, send to us and 
get them fresh from the factory. Go and ask to see the 
new D. & M. line with the dog on the diamond trade- 


mark on every article, and get the 1907 D. & M. Catalogue 
and D. & M. Stickpin free, or send to us. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 
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IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
e~a By grocers everywhere. cx 
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hrough desolate hours of gloom 
Before the dawn of the day, 
In the soldier-guarded tomb, 
Unfriended, the Master lay. 
It is not that faith forgets, 
Or that love no vigil keeps, 
But malice the night-watch sets, 
And the Master, unfriended, sleeps. 


Unfriended? Mid chant of the yew 
And psalm of processional pines, 
And offertory of dew 
From the roses and eglantines? 
While the lily He loved so well, 
That pure little acolyte, 
Attended with censer and bell 
Throughout the mystical night. 


Did the whippoorwill and the lark 
Forbear those hours to sing, 
And all the young ravens but hark— 
Perched near with folded wing? 
Did the farthing sparrows make 
No chirp in the lonesome gloom? 
Then were they mute for His dear sake 
While He slept in the garden tomb. 
Not all of God’s infinite power, 
Not all His providence, lay 
In the glorious morning hour 
When the stone was rolled away. 
All sorrow His comforters heed, 
His angels all loneliness mark, 
His fatherhood answers our need 
And surrounds us while yet it is dark. 
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AN EASTER MESSAGE. 


T was a sad Easter for Mrs. 
| Farnham. Three times 
since the lilies last blos- 
somed had death come to her 
house. Her mother, her hus- 
band and her boy had filled 





a strange, perplexed grief, a confused question 
as to the purpose of her life, which now seemed 
to her a shrunk and withered thing. 

She went to church on Easter morning because 
her beautiful house was intolerable to her, rather 
than because she expected to find comfort. The 
masses of white flowers, with the suggestiveness 
of their heavy fragrance, carried her back to the 
funerals of the last year. The familiar words 
of the service sounded like mockery to her. 

‘*Let us keep the feast’’ ; ‘‘Even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive’”’ ; ‘‘Set your affection on 
things above, not on things on the earth.’’ One 
by one she caught at the phrases, only to find 
each was powerless to help her. 

The hymn was no better: 

The strife is o’er, the battle done ; 
The victory of life is won! 

For her the strife was just beginning, and 
defeat instead of victory seemed her fate. She 
could not lift herself out of her personal wo 


far enough to apply the words to anything but | 


herself. 

She left the church, avoiding speech with 
any one, and with her heart like ice in her 
bosom, she took an electric car toward her 
desolate home. 

A half-block before her house was reached 
the car stopped with a suddenness which 
startled the passengers. Mrs. Farnham got off, 
thinking that she would walk the few remaining 
steps; but she saw the motor-man with a white 
face raising a small boy in his arms from 
under the fender of the car. The dittle fellow 
was unconscious, and there was an ugly bruise 
on his temple and a deep cut on his neck. 
Before Mrs. Farnham realized what she was 
doing the child was carried into her house, 
and she was enlisted with the doctors in a fight 
for his life. 

For a week the issue was doubtful. Con- 
sciousness flickered and wavered, but would not 
come back. Meantime Mrs. Farnham had 
learned that the boy was nobody’s child. He 
had sold papers since he was hardly more 
than a baby. He had lived wherever he could 
find a shelter, and eaten whatever he could get. 
The fact of home was something he had never 
experienced. The grieving woman forgot her 
grief in her devotion to the waif who had 
been cast at her door by the strange decree of 
what we call accident. 

The day came when the boy’s heavy eyelids 
lifted, and his childish curiosity at his sur- 
roundings unloosed his tongue. To open to 
him the doors of new life was the most wonder- 
ful of joys for his foster-mother. After his 
long silence, it was as if he had come back from 
the dead. That he could talk and laugh and 
eat and love seemed like a proof of the power 
of life over death. Somehow, Mrs. Farnham 
came to believe that it was such a proof, and 
that it was sent to her in her desolation. 

Out of the boy’s almost fatal accident there 





her heart. Lacking them, it | 
was empty, and it ached with | 
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love, and the opportunity for an educated and 
| useful manhood; and for the grieving woman 
the spring-time brought new hope as the lonely 
| winter passed. By God’s way, which is not 
‘our way, Easter spoke its old message of new 
| life. 
| *® © 


| SAVED BY SILENCE. 


crossing the Western plain in 1852, started 

out to capture a buffalo. A herd had been 
seen about a mile distant, their horses were in 
| good condition, and, says the author of “Five Years 
|a Dragoon,” they had every reason to anticipate 
| good sport. 


They approached the herd at a walk, and were 
| within easy pistol-shot before the buffalo saw 
| them. Then one of them, named Peel, went. to 
| the west, the other to the east. Peel’s companion 
had dropped his first buffalo when the voice of 
| Peel rang out, “Get on ro horse!”’ 
| No time was lost, for looking east, he pointed to 
fifty or more Indians in a half-cirele half a mile 
| away, their left wing so far advanced that retreat 
| to camp was cut off. 
Consultation was brief. Peel led the way down 
the hill and circled round a thicket, carefully 
selecting the firm buffalo-grass sod so as to leave 
|no trail, and drew into cover not twenty yards 
—_= where some of the Indians were sure to come 
| down. 
| There they sat on their horses, pistols in hand. 
| They had no future ‘plans; they might have to 
| fight death under that bluff; they would do what- 
| ever circumstances seemed to dictate. 
| They had not long to wait. The Indians came 
rattling down the rock trails leading into the 
bottom, sending out their blood-curdling war- 
whoop at every jump. They seemed to think that 
the fleeing men would try to escape toward camp, 
and be enveloped in the circle; did not think that 
they would do anything but run for their lives, 
which would be sure death. One brawny brave 
drew rein at the foot of the trail where the men 
had come down, raised himself in the stirrups, and 
looked sharply toward them. Peel’s companion 
believing they were discovered, raised his pistol 
to shoot; but Peel quietly reached over, and pla- 
cing his hand on his comrade’s arm, gently pressed 
it down. 

In a moment the Indian was off to the west, 
showing by his actions that he had not seen them. 

The way now seemed clear, and they quietly 
| walked their horses up where they had gone down 
|a few moments before, turned south, and gentl 
trotted back toward ay No fresh meat cheered 
the camp that night, but they had a new adventure 
| to talk over. 


T= soldiers, who belonged to a body of troops | 
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HE PRESERVED HIS DIGNITY. 


he talk had turned on British butlers,—most 
T solemn and m@gjestic of functionaries,—and a 
lady present related her experience as a 
girl at a dinner-party in London. Her neighbor 
| at table was a famous man, of whom she stood so 
much in awe that she found herself unable to 
converse with him, and sat silent and uncomfort- 
able, vexed at her own shyness, yet unable to 
overcome it. Dinner was half over when she 
chanced to lift her eyes to a tilted mirror on the 
wall, and beheld a spectacle otherwise invisible to 
the guests. 


gg | down the long table sat a very great 
lady, ag and deaf, the grandmother of the 
hostess, and a little beside and behind hér chair 
was pos! the family butler, whose duty it was 
on such occasions to repeat into her trumpet such 
seraps of conversation as he could catch, and 
answer her questions concerning anything that 
was going on. 

She was far too deaf for conversation at table 
with strangers, but Mullins’s deep, familiar tones, 
even when whispered, ‘she could understand. 

At the moment when the young American looked 
up, Mullins, to the eyes of the company, showed as 
a composed and stately being, respectfully bent 
toward the trumpet of Lady Blank. But the treach- 
—_ mirror reflected a rear view of different 
efiect. 

A very young and harmless puppy had somehow 
slipped into the dining-room, and with futile but 
| distracting ferocity was worrying first one and 
then the other of poor Mullins’s silken calves. 

With surreptitious kicks and shakes the unfor- 
tunate man, cleverly preserving his dignified 7 
pearance: above the level of the table, would 
endeavor to fling aside his joyous enemy, who 
would roll away a few feet unharmed and gleefully 
return to the attack. At last in a specially 
vigorous effort Mullins shed a shoe, which the 
pu py promptly seized and ran away with. 

The American girl, shaking with mirth, qaetty 
called the attention of her distinguished neighbor 
tothe scene in the ookmne ase, and they watched 
it together with breathless interest to its close. 

Her shyness was banished LA the time they had 
laughed out their laugh together, and the great 
man, recovering his breath, pronounced the issue 
| a drawn battle. 

“The enemy is driven from the field; but he 
departs with a trophy.” 
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A MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 
6) all the secrets held by the flotsam and 





| jetsam of many years, none is stranger than 
that of the beeswax of the Oregon beaches. 
| Long before the white man came to the great 
Northwest by ship or prairie-schooner, vessels 
from the Orient had skirted the coast. Bits of 
wreckage have told the story of Chinese junks 
gone to pieces on the shore, but the most curious 
evidence of this Eastern traffic has been found on 
the Oregon coast, south of the Columbia River. 
Mr. Clarke gives an account of this treasure-trove 
in his “Pioneer Days.” 


When Lewis and Clark made their famous expe- 
dition, they learned that the native Indians of 
Oregon had for many years found lumps of bees- 
wax on the sandy shores. 

Beeswax is practically indestructible in water. 
but these pieces pounded in the surf until 
they were black and battered almost beyond 
recognition. 

In 1814 one Henry, engaged in the fur-trade, 
wrote an account of finding masses of this wax. 
The pieces were scattered over a wide stretch of 
coast, and were now covered, now uncovered Oy 
the blowing sand. Some of the lumps were sof 
ened into all shapes and sizes by the heat of the 
sun, and bleached nearly white. Others were 
square, and stamped with strange characters. 
| n 1895 a Mr. Howell, walking on the beach, saw 
| something exposed in the sand. It proved to be 
| the corner of some large squares of beeswax 
| weighing several tons. Many smaller blocks were 
| also found, all bearing the stamped letters J H 8S. 
| Besides these squares of wax quantities of large 
| candles were discovered. In looking up the 
| matter, it was learned that as far back as records 
ran these tapers had been found with the wax on 


the shore. 
Of course the explanation may be that some 





! 

| farther south went to pieces on the Oregon coast 
| many, many years ago; but what should a ship 
| bound for Mexico or South America be doing so 
| far north, and what use could any mission have 
for such an enormous quantity of wax ? 








which it absorbs from the water the air needed 
for its life. By opening and closing the gill-covers 
the fish permits and controls the passage over its 
gills of constant supplies of water from which it 
extracts the air. Ifa fish in the condition of this 
salmon were deprived of half its respiratory 
power, as it would be b lying on its side and so 

losing one gill-cover, it could not long survive. 
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LIFE 
‘EVERLASTING 





ife-everlasting breaks to bloom 
Just when the year is nearing death. 

Late autumn’s touch on hill and heath, 
A silent summons, bids it come: 
All the sad land is rife with it. 
November skies above it gloom, 
November winds at strife with it 
Toss the pale blossoms to their doom— 
How brief a thing was life with it! . 


Unfolded, faded. Born to die, 

Frail symbol, perishing beneath 

The anger of a season’s breath, 

Swift passing with its prophecy. 

Yet, my soul’s faith hath said to me 
That, some glad season known of God 
Where never autumn’s touch can fall, 
These very eyes of mine shall see 
Life-everlasting sown abroad, 
Strong-rooted, bright, perpetual, 
Fair, lighting everlastingly 

The far fields of Eternity. 


® © 
HIS OPINION. 


and was trying to glean the news of the 
day when Mrs. Wiggins, suddenly and 
apropos of nothing, broke in with the statement 
that she had decided how she was going to have 
her new dress made. Her husband, from behind 
|his paper, gave a kindly but inarticulate grunt, 
and went on reading, says a writer in the Chicago 
| News. 
“TI don’t believe I’ll have a tucked yoke at all,” 
| continued Mrs. Wiggins. 
“Fine!” said the man. 
‘I think I’ll have it all lace.” 
“Uh-huh!” 
“Don’t you think it will be much prettier?” 
“What’s that, my dear?” 
“The {oke, Wilbur. I think you might put down 
that old paper for a moment or two while I’m 
talking to you.” 








“T was paying the strictest attention. I just didn’t 


—wasn’t it? Yes, I think it will be great.” 
“What will?” 
I think it will be a 


“Why, the yoke, of course. 
ree, having it. Now are you satis- 


“Having a yoke?” 

“That’s what you said, wasn’t it?” 

“I said I believed I would have it lace instead 
of tucked.” 


— mane ‘ou were talking about a yoke.” 
“I was telling you how I was going to have my 
dress made.” 


“ITknow. Youdecided yesterday—or day before. 
I guess it was both. Three decisions; that ought 
* = it. No show for an appeal after that, is 
here 

“I wish you wouldn’t be absurd. I say, I’ve 
decided to have the yoke lace instead of tucked.” 

“It will make it fit snugger, I suppose,” said 
Wilbur. “As long as you don’t lace it too tight. 
I think women are foolish about that. Give your- 
self plenty of breathing space, my dear. at’s 
all I care about.” 

“I said lace, not laced.” 
“I see. Makes a difference, of course.” 

‘How could I lace a yoke, do = suppose ?” 
Didn’t you say lace, m dear?” 

“ Lace —don’t you understand? 
Mechlin.” — - 

“Oh, Mechlin!”’ 

“Well, you understand now, don’t you?” 


= 





L-a-c-e— 


“Sure! Now may I read my — 

“Tell me first if you don’t think it will be 
prettier?” 

“The yoke?” 

“Wilbur!” 


“T mean Mechlin?” 

“Now, Wilbur!” 

“Excuse me, my dear. I should have said lace. 
Yes, I think it will look swell.” 


* © 


A YANKEE TRICK. 


he shrewd “down-easters” who flocked to 
T Ohio in the early days made such good use 

of their wits that they were constantly sus- 
pected by their neighbors of being engaged in 
trickery, says Mr. Hulbert in ‘‘The Ohio River.” 
| One day one of them overtook a Dutch farmer 
riding to mill with a bag of grain. In one end of 
the bag was all the corn; in the other, to balance 
it across the saddle, was a stone. 


7 wid | do you carry the stone?” asked the 
Yankee. 

“To make de bag balance schteady,” replied 
the Dutchman. 

“But it isn’t needed for that. Throw it away, 
and put half the meal in each end.” 

— said the Dutchman, and away went the 
stone. 

Soon afterward the other rode on ahead, and 
the Dutchman was left to his own musings. He 
became suspicious. 

“Now how it iss?” he asked himself. “Effery- 
body aroundt here in de glade _garries deir grain 
so—mit a stone in de sack. ot feller has got 
some gatch in dis. It vas a Yankee trick some- 
veres. 

Thereupon he stopped his horse, hunted up 
another stone, and jogged contentedly on to the 
mill with the grain all in one end of the bag. 
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SAVING A SALMON. 


| he liveliest of the three fine Atlantic salmon 
T now at the New York Aquarium was, when 
it came in, the weakest, and the one which 
seemed most likely to succumb, says a writer in 
the New York Sun. It had been lately stripped 
of its eggs at the United States fish hatchery at 
Craig Brook, Maine, and then had made a journey 
of some hundreds of miles out of its native 
element, over the land, in the necessarily cramped 
quarters of a transportation can in a railroad-car. 
When placed ina tank at the aquarium it was 


so weak and exhausted that it was unable to keep 
itself righted up, but lay on its side on the bottom 





of the tank, a position likely soon to prove fatal 
to a fish in its condition, owing to the obstruction 


A . | of the gill-cover. 
was wrought for him the miracle of home and | Oriental ship bearing church supplies for a mission | fi 


The fish’s gills are practically its lungs, through 


NMy‘ena*was had taken the paper after dinner | 


“My dear, you do me an injustice,” said Wilbur. | 


eatch the drift of your last remark about the yoke | fast as he could go. 





| 
| 


| 
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[’ was easy to see how, in a community seven 


So they set about treating this salmon as often 
they have treated other fishes in like cases. 

They righted the fish up into its natural position 
its belly on the bottom of the tank, and _ ropped 
it between two dip-nets, one on each side, with 
the netting of each thrown so as to make some- 
thing of a cushion. So propped, the fish could get 
a full supply of water for its gills. 

Then they lowered the water in the tank, so that 
the water remaining became proportionately more 
highly charged with air from the inflow; and 
besides the regular intake — introduced water 
from a hose which could be delivered at any point 
in the tank. All “living” water contains more or 
less air, and this hose was put down not far from 
the salmon’s nose, where the fish could derive the 
greatest benefit from the flow of it before it 
mingled generally with the tank water. 

Under this treatment the salmon revived suffi- 
ciently to want to move about a bit, and it slid out 
from between the nets and sta to look out for 
itself. But its ambition was greater than its 
strength, and it was soon down again, and once 
more on its side. Again it had to be propped up. 

This went on for a day, the salmon now and 
then getting to feel pretty } mn and sliding out to 
“go it” alone, only to fall down again. 

t did this a dozen times or more in the course 
of the day, to be brought back again and as many 
times propped up. ut it was gaining all the 
time, and at about the fifteenth effort it proved 
really able to take care of itself. It has been 
gaining strength ever since, and is now easily the 
strongest salmon in the tank. 


IN THE UNDER WORLD. 


r. Thomas Darlington, health commissioner 
[) of New York City, became interested some 

time ago in the cheap lodging-house ques- 
tion. The doctor had a theory that a definite 
relation exists between the lodging-house and 
beggary. To test this theory, he began making 
tours on the lower East Side, and questioning 
every beggar that asked him for alms. All went 
well until the commissioner reached the Bowery. 
There he met an old “‘panhandler,” who asked him 
for two cents with which to buy a cup of coffee. 


“Before I give you the money,” said Doctor 
Darlington, ‘‘tell me whether or not you live in a 
lodging-house.” ? 

The beggar, accustomed to a for 
his shortcomings, was struck by this novel ques- 
tion. “What business is that of yours?” he asked, 
suspiciously. z 

ere the-commissioner made a fatal mistake. 

“T am an officer —’ he began, but got no further. 

The tramp was _lesaing | *? down the Bowery as 

shrugging his shoulders and 

resolving next time to be more cautious, the doctor 
continued on his ny 2 

When the beggar found he was not pursued, he 
stopped running. To him “officer” meant police- 
man, and a “cop” who would not arrest a beggar 
when he had the opportunity was beyond the 
tramp’s comprehension. Measuring the i 
by his own standard, the beggar decided the 
stranger must be attempting some new kind of 
buneo. His curiosity was so aroused that he pre- 
ferred to solve the mystery rather than to get the 
twocents. Sohe hastened after the commissioner, 
and tiptoeing close behind him, slapped him vigor- 
ously between the shoulders. _ 

As the startled commissioner turned hastily 
round, the tramp said, with brotherly familiarity, 
“eee. ard, what is your game, anyway?” 

That was too much for Doctor Darlington. Since 
then he has left the investigation of the lodging- 
house problem to those less ignorant of the under 
world and its ways. 


* © 
A TRYING PATIENT. 


miles away from a regular practitioner, Martin 

Lane had won his prefix of “Doc.” When 
asked by strangers to what school of medicine he 
belonged, he always replied, “I don’t hang on to 
no school. I doctor by sense.” 


Occasionally there came times when “Doc” 
Lane’s methods failed to give satisfaction; he 
then withdrew from the case with much dignity, 
and made his statement to the world at large. 

“I don’t dicker with Eben Jenkins any more,” 
he said, firmly, to an inquirer one spring. ‘“He’ll 
have to get through the summer the best way he 
can 


“Five times now I’ve cured that man of dys- 
Fae ay San hy it right out of him; and the minute 

e’s cured he begins to eat again. 

“I’m done with him now for good and all. 
folks don’t help my reputation a mite.” 


Such 
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CONSIDERABLE DIFFERENCE. 


he young man had gone to Greenby for the 

| summer for the purpose of securing piano 
pupils. When at last he gave a “Recital” 

in the town hall, he sent tickets to the Greenby 


| Clarion, the editor of which promised him a good 


notice. 


At the close of the recital the editor sought the 
musician and said, cordially: 

“Such an exhibition as you’ve given is enough 
to whet the ambition of all our young folks, and I 
shall say so in my notice.” 

The musician thanked him; but owing to aslight 
mistake on the part of the typesetter, he found it 
hard to be as grateful the next day, when he read: 

“Such an exhibition as this young man who has 
come among us gave this afternoon was enough 
to wet the ambition of every boy and girl in town.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. L 2. Turquoise, moonstone; 
SIP emeralds, diamonds, mala- 
DEBAR chite, sapphires, garnets, lapis 
SEVERAL lazuli, rubies, amethyst, ti- 
LIBERATED —-, pas, eat’s -eye, 
PARADED opaz, carbuncle. 
RATED 3. Sight, sigh; coral, Cera; 
L 7 D erown, crow; heath, heat; 


night, nigh; heron, hero. 

4. Maid, name, diver, noise—animadversion. 

5. Leave, cleave; rave, crave; raven, craven; 
sour, scour; aster, caster; ream, cream; sow, 
scow; aught, caught; lever, clever; reed, creed; 
sum, scum; ave, cave; limb, climb; rest, crest; 
set, sect; ease, cease; rib, crib; ell, cell; link, 
clink; rime, crime; hair, chair; lip, clip; rock, 
crock ; heat, cheat; lock, clock ; rook, crook ; heap, 
cheap; log, clog; row, crow; loth, cloth; rude, 
crude; haste, chaste; love, clove; hart, chart; 
luster, cluster; umber, cumber; harm, charm; 
oats, coats; fat, fact; hide, chide; old, cold; aid, 
acid ; hill, chill; oil, coil. 

m.. 1. Lute, loot. 11. Bear, bear (to endure), 
are. 
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FROM BROWN TO 
GREEN. te 
By Annie Willis McCullough. 
hen all the brown is turning 
green 
The baby buds and leaves are seen; 
They push their heads out, one by 


one, 
And nod and smile to greet the sun. 


When all the brown is turning 


green, 
The little birds their feathers preen ; 
They love the coming of the spring, 
And so they build and nest and sing. 


When all the brown is turning green 
Over the brook the bushes lean, 
And dip their fingers in the tide, 
And scatter drops on every side. 


A little child may love them all— 

The buds, the brook, the birds that 
call, 

And watch the spring come softly 
down 

To change to green the earth so 
brown. 





And so I like to romp and play 

On such a warm and sunny day. 

I feel as happy as a queen 

When all the brown is turning 
green! 


TEDDY’S 
EASTER LILIES. 


BY M. H. W. CARTER. 


t’s no use,’’ said Teddy, sorrowfully, as | 


he anxiously inspected the plant upon the | don’t think that I do; and even if I did, I am | looked so wistful that the good-natured florist | surprise !’”’ 
‘‘There isn’t a sign of a | afraid that you would hardly be big enough to | said: 


window-ledge. 
bud.” Poor Teddy! No wonder that he) 
looked disconsolate. Some weeks ago he had 
spent his few pennies for some lily bulbs. 
They came up finely, and he took the greatest 
care of them. He was very particular to water 
them, and to put them in the sunny corner of 
the window, and to be sure that they were well 
protected from any cold air before he went to 
bed at night. Although the bulbs repaid his 
care in one way, for they did grow and thrive, 
they absolutely refused to put forth any buds, 
and now it was within three days of Easter 
day, when all the children of the Sabbath- 
school would march into church in a long 
procession, each carrying a pot of Easter lilies. 
Teddy knew he could not join the procession 
unless he could get some blossoms before then. 

How could he do it! He could not ask 
mama for money to buy any, for all her pennies 
were needed to buy food and coal and clothing 
for herself and Teddy. 

As Teddy went along to school that noon he 
went round by the florist’s store, as he often 
did, for he loved flowers dearly, and as he 
looked in at the beautiful display in the win- 
dow, among other things so many pots of lilies 
just budding out, an idea occurred to him. 
Straightening himself up to look as tall as pos- 
sible, he bravely opened the door and walked 
into the store. 

It was some minutes before any one saw him, 
for there were a great many people in the store; | 
but after a while the florist saw the little figure, li 
almost hidden by a tall palm, and said, in a | 
cheery voice, ‘‘Well, my little man, what can I 
do for you?” | 

“If you please, sir,” gasped Teddy, ‘‘don’t | 
you want to hire an errand boy ?’’ 
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‘‘Why, no,’’ laughingly said the florist, ‘‘I 


be of much use to me.’’ 


“Oh, sir,’’ said Teddy, eagerly, ‘‘you don’t 


know how strong I am, and I don’t want any | 


pay, if you please, sir.’’ 

‘Don’t want any pay ?’’ said the astonished 
florist. ‘‘Well, you are a new kind of a boy. 
How’s that?’’ 

‘*No,’”’ said Teddy, ‘‘I only want to borrow 
one of your pots of lilies for Easter morning,”’ 


/and then he told his story, ending up with, 


‘And I thought that perhaps you would lend 
me just a little pot of lilies for Easter morning, 


sir, and I will be so careful of them, and bring | 


them right back to you as soon as church is 
over, and I will come before and after school 
every day, and run errands for you, just as 
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you, The spring aia set 
ice 
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GROUND - CHILDREN. 


By Nannie Byrd Turner. 
per little Seed-children, deep in 
the ground, 
Hidden away out of sight and sound, 
Huddled together in one dark room 
Where never a ray of light can 
come! 
* How do you guess it looks, 
said, 
“Up in the big world overhead?” 


” they 


Glad little Sprout-children, reach- 
ing forth 

Eager hands to the south and north; 

Straight and slender and clean and 
sweet, 

In vivid green from their heads to 
their feet; 

Standing on tiptoe to look around: 

Oh, the world is a beautiful place, 
they’ve found. 


Fair little Flower-children, clothed 
in white, 

Purple and crimson, a dainty sight; 

Lifting their faces toward the sky, 

Holding the wings of a butterfly, 

Drinking the dew and the air and 
the light, 

Glad of the morning, glad of the 
night- 

Gladdest of all for this, indeed, 

That once they were tiny buried seed! 
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long as you wish, to pay for it,’’ and Teddy 


‘*Well, you may come and try it, and we’ll 
see,’’ 

So Teddy was promptly on hand the next 
|morning, and as promptly presented himself 
each day before and after school, and it was 
| surprising how much the florist found for him 
to do, both in the store and out of it. 


And finally Easter came ; and on the beautiful | 


Easter morning Teddy marched in the proces- 
sion, along with the other children, proudly 
bearing the lilies which he had earned himself, 
and feeling so very happy, 
not only given him the beautiful pot of lilies 
for his own, but a bright silver dollar as well, 
and had said that he was absolutely satisfied 
with what he had done. 





AN EASTER SURPRISE. 


BY BELLE 


he entire household at Sudbury Square 
T was in happy confusion. Everybody was 

busy, from Mother Brown to wee Baby 
Brown, because Aunt Laura was coming from 
‘“*way up north,’’ and Aunt Laura was dearly 
beloved. 

The finishing touches were being made in the 
southeast room (that was to be her room), and 
| everybody was allowed to arrange something 
in it—all but Elsie, Ned and Frankie. Mama 
had said there was nothing little folks could 
| do, and had told them to run out and play. 

Sorrowfully they departed to their playhouse 
under the apple-trees, and deep was the per- 


plexity in their minds when Uncle Harry came , 








LAWRENCE. 


up thedriveway. Instantly the children sprang 
to meet him, and he caught them up in his 
arms, and after juggling them in the air for a 
while, they all sat down on a near-by log. 
Uncle Harry listened very earnestly while they 
told him their disappointment. 

For a while the wise uncle was silent, and 
then he told them of a happy plan. It was to 
be a surprise. In the next few days marvelous 
changes were made in the plot of ground right 
in front of aunty’s window. Large bundles 





had come from the florist’s—not lovely flowers, | 


but very unattractive roots, bulbs and plants 
just springing into life. Elsie, Ned and Frankie 
kept the secret very well, and all the time 


“MY A a 7 


for the florist had | 


were very busy, working under Uncle 
Harry’s direction. 
On Easter morning, which was the 
morning after their aunt’s arrival, the 
children were gathered under their aunt’s 
window. ‘‘Aunty,’’ they called, ‘‘here is a 
When she came to the window they 
| explained: ‘‘ Instead of making you a lot of little 
Easter eggs this year, we are going to give you 
a great big egg, that will keep a long time and 
won’t get broken. Just look!’’ 


**How lovely!’ replied aunty. 
it?’’ 





‘*Where is 


She looked down and saw a velvety lawn, 
|} and on that lawn beautiful flowers,—hyacinths, 
daffodils and crocuses,—all growing in the form 
of an egg! 

‘Surely you didn’t make that!’’ cried aunty, 
in glad surprise. 

**Indeed we did!’’ answered Ned, anxious 
to explain. ‘‘Uncle Harry told us how to 
shape the egg. First we took two sticks, a 
small rope and a planting-tool. We placed the 
sticks at each end of the bed, then we tied the 
cord round the two sticks, and then we made 
another knot, which we slipped on over the 
planting-tool, and swung it round so it marked 
it out—so.’’ In the sand he traced with his 
finger a diagram of the bed. ‘‘And then,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘we planted it with slips and plants 
from the florist’s.’’ 

‘‘Uncle Harry says it was scientific,’’ chimed 
in Elsie, delighted to use such a long word. 

‘*Yes,’’ continued Ned, ‘‘we had to arrange 
the bulbs so the tall ones would be in the center 
and all the low ones round the edges. Doesn’t 
it look just like an egg?’’ 

‘Yes. But how did you think of the plan?’ 
cried “aunty. Opening the long window, 
stepped out into the garden. 

“Oh, Uncle Harry told us that, 
all three together. 

‘*We did it because it is Easter 


she 


” 


too!’’ cried 


and how do 


you like your surprise, aunty ?’’ asked Elsie. 
For answer aunty gathered the children into 
her wide arms, and they were satisfied. 
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Sample 
ecard con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 


PENCERIAN 
(STEEL PENS ga 7 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 


OMO DRESS SHIELDS. 


IMPERVIOUS, HYGIENIC, 
ODORLESS, GUARANTEED. 


UN 


Send for Brieflet, showing sizes, styles, and fully 
describing the merits of the Omo Dress Shield. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 
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se. 25 FLOWERS & 


We aa you ae grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS 
for less than the cost of packing and postage, that all = 
havean opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and 
become one of our yearly customers. 
20 Pkts. 4pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations ; Variegated, White,Purple 

2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Star Flower, Novelty 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Balsam, Finest Double 
: pkt. Giant Daisy 1 re he 

pkt. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
Hw Mignonette, Giant 1 pkt. t Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen - Market 1 pkt. —— Choice Colors 

~" Coxcomb, Feathered 


— “5 y - Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Scarlet 
20 Bulbs }22 potted Calle, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, i a voy Choice Bulbs such as Amaryllis, 
Montbretias, Lilies. 
The above 20 PuTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK si 
Fone money back will be sent you by return mail for 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box Y Floral Park, N. Y. 

















ANTISEPTIC 


EMOLLIENT, SANATIVE 





For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands, 
for Sanative, Antiseptic 
Cleansing, and for all the 
purposes of the Toilet. 


Sdid throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, 

lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydne 
cutta: China, Hong Kong rug 00.7 Japan, Maruya. 
Ltd., Tokio; South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Ca ay 
etc.; Russia, Ferrein, (A wg Moscow: U's 
Potter Drug & Chem Sole Props., Boston: 

a@Post-free C uticura Booklet on the Skin. 
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ade in Burope.—At a meeting of the New 


weighing 4,715 pounds, that was found a few 





Europe from Asia in prehistoric times. The 

mass in question contains enough jade to make 

five times as many implements as have been dis- 

covered among the remains of the lake dwellers. 
& 


peg by Light.—Recent experiments 
confirm the earlier observations, following 
Hertz’s discoveries, on the ‘‘fatigue’’ induced 
in metals by the continued action of the ultra- 
violet rays of light. This fatigue affects the 
capacity of metals for photoelectric effects. 
Mr. H. Stanley Allen, in studying the fatigue 
of zinc, has observed that the application of the 
longer light-waves brings about a certain amount 
of recovery of photoelectric activity. These 
results, although primarily of technical interest 
only, possess practical importance. 


& 


the many good reasons which are, and can 


rapid development of hydroelectric power. Not 


mountains tend to preserve the neighboring | 










York Academy of Sciences recently, Dr. | 
George F. Kunz, in exhibiting the mass of jade, | 


years ago in Silesia, said that this discovery did | 
away with the former belief that the jade imple- | 
ments found in the lake dwellings of Switzerland | 
must have been formed from jade brought into | 





| indigestion, and nervousness amounting almost to 


| prostration,” 
ave the Forests for Power.—Among | : 


be, urged for the preservation of the forests of | 
the Appalachian and the White Mountains, | 
there is one which derives its force from the | could not keep my books posted, nor handle 


only does the presence of the forests on the | 


“ Smith’ $ Baby’ 8 hop,” Sprip Silass: 


Send for Mail-Order Catalogue, SAINTY THINGS F 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING 


can be mastered in your spare moments. Write us, 
mentioning this advertisement, and receive abso- 
lutely our 200-page handbook describing our 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING ecg 


and over 6 others, including Mechanical, | 
Electrical and every other phase of Engineering | 
work. This is your opportunity. Wri | 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRBAPOMDENOS, ‘Ohicago, Ti 


JENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION, MARCH 28, ‘07. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for Prose and 
furnish RAILROAD oO 
DESTINATION, Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board. 40- book telling about 
it—Free. Hatlroad wire in school. 


_ Velenting’ . Scheel of ft Teearats. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and woung fo folks in F, by pwd up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and i, Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Finland, Gold Coast, etc., 10¢.3 ff., pe 
Cuba, Ivory Coast. oa cae etc., 2 
Rev., 5c.; ages. ban ney 30%, Last 
Free. We buy collections. Union ‘hot it. Louis, Mo. 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


CLASS PINS sacces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
—— SS 


Made to order in any style or ma- 





















terial. Read our money-saving 
offer Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled i in one 
or two colors and 4 
showing any ; 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 
Sil, Plate, $1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 
Sterling Sliver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25e. 
EE our new and handsomely illustrated @ 
nen A new styles in gold an 
tisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right = 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
amet. Co.,21C South Ave. ,Rochester, N.Y. 




















GOOD NATURED AGAIN 


GOOD HUMOR RETURNS WITH CHANGE‘TO 
PROPER FOOD. 


“For many years I was a constant sufferer from 


writes a Montana man. 

“My blood was impoverished, the vision was 
blurred and weak, with moving spots before my 
eyes. This was a steady daily condition. I grew 
ill-tempered, and eventually got so nervous I 
accounts satisfactorily. I can’t describe my suf- 
ferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till one day, 1 





| happened to notice Grape-Nuts in a grocery store, 


| lowlands from disastrous floods, but by equali-| ana bought a package, out of curiosity to know 
| zing the flow of the streams, it renders them | what it was. 


| available for the development of electric power. | 


| Uniformity of flow is one of the requisites that 

|a stream must possess in order to be useful for 

such a purpose. Thus the preservation of the 

forests means the saving of mechanical energy. 
& 


ooling without Ice.—A Janesville, 

Wisconsin, grocer and butcher has contrived 
a way to dispense with ice for cooling his ice- 
“box in the winter-time. He has run a furnace 
pipe from the box to the outer air, and by means 
of an electric fan, drives the cold air from out- 
doors into the box, and finds that it serves very 
well as a substitute for ice. 

& 


ast-Iron Magnets.—It is known that 

chilled cast iron serves very well for making 
permanent magnets, and such magnets are much 
cheaper than those made of steel. Albert Camp- 
bell has lately experimented with cast - iron 
magnets, and has found that they compare 
favorably with magnets made of special steel. 
He heats the iron to about 1,000° Centigrade, 
and then plunges it in cold water. But while 
such magnets may answer as a substitute for 
steel ones for many purposes, it is not yet certain 
| that they can be made sufficiently constant and 
| uniform in quality to be employed in electrical 
| measuring instruments. 
& 





, es Signals and the Aurora.— 
Some observations of Mr. C. J. Stuart at 
| Montreal suggest that wireless telegraphy may 
be affected by the aurora borealis. Mr. Stuart 
describes three occasions, when the aurora was 
present, or in the brilliant weather associated 
| with aurora, when his apparatus received des- 
| patches over abnormal ranges of from 700 to 
| 1,600 miles, the ordinary range being only 250 
| miles. Singularly, the apparatus apparently 
| affected by the aurora could receive but not 
transmit signals while the influence lasted. 
Co 


aving Energy.—Much thought has been 

given to the problem of recovering the energy 
wasted in the operation of the brakes on electric 
cars. The Electrical Review estimates that 
the amount of energy wasted, in many cases, is 
half of that consumed by the car. The aim of 
| inventors is either to store up this energy or to 
return it to the line. In England two systems 
are now being experimented with. The Raworth 
plan is to employ two shunt motors. As the 
power is thrown off, the motors are thrown in 
| parallel and operated as generators. In this 
| way, it is maintained, about 30 per cent. of the 
energy is returned to the line. The Johnson 
plan is to use series motors, with shunt windings, 
which enable them to be used as generators. 
One disadvantage of both plans is that they 
require ordinary mechanical brakes for safety, 
in addition to the regenerative system. 











“I liked the food from the very first, eating it 
with cream, and now I buy it by the case and use 
it daily. I soon found that Grape-Nuts food was 


| supplying brain and nerve force as nothing in the 


drug line ever had done or could do. 

“It wasn’t long before I was restored to health, 
comfort and happiness. Through the use of 
Grape-Nujs food my digestion has been restored, 
my nerves are steady once more, my eye-sight is 
good again, my mental faculties are clear and 
acute, and I have become so good-natured that 
my friends are truly astonished at the change. I 
feel younger and better than I have for 20 years. 
No amount of money would induce me to sur- 
render what I have gained through the use of 
Grape-Nuts food.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. “There’s a reason.” Read 
the little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. | 





Homemade Bread. 


Thetroubles of bread-making have 
always been the hard work—fre- 
quent failures—and the coarseness 
of graininthe bread. The 


“Eclipse” 
Bread Maker 


kneads in three minutes easily 
and thoroughly, and the result is 
sure to be fine- grained, light bread. 
It is the only machine that actually 
kneads by compression. 

For sale by leading dealers. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet “* CC-12,"" giving recipes of 
breads, rolls and cakes. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 














Rider Ser Wanted 


is each town to ride and a2, — ple 


model. eed $10 1 
0 to $: 7 


nest Guaranteed 
190% Models D 
_ . yop 4y Puncture Proof tires. 
all of best makes $73 to $12 
All Mak wef 
e8 ani = 
—mels, good as new $3 to $8 
o t Factory vial wichowt — 
without a 
eight and oad 
TRIAL. 


get our catal ite at once 
MERD CNCLE CO” Det £91 Chicago. 


ENNEN’ 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


Ares ee 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skin troubles, “A little 
higher in ise perhaps than 
tmitations, butareason for it.”” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

ing. Seld everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Samp/e/ree 


Ne 
MAR. 28, 1907 eee | 
vee 
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50 STAMPS Sosa‘. Chas stake: 


















Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 








For Infants 
Invalids 






Is Different 


BENGER’S FOOD is a self-digestive 
food, possessing the all-important advantage 
that in its preparation the degree of digestion 
can be determined with the utmost delicacy. 
For this reason, BENGER’S FOOD is 
different from any other food obtainable—it can 
be served so prepared asto suit the exact physical 
condition of the person for whom it is intended. 

BENGER’S FOOD can be enjoyed and 
assimilated with ease when other foods cannot 
be retained. 


Trial package and descriptive booklet on request. If 
your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd. 
Dept. 3. 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 














ZOO 


Suspender 


embraces four vital points 
for dressing any sized boy 
in knee trousers — conve- 
nience, durability, and admits 
freedom of circulation and 
action. Stockings never 


wrinkle. Only 
50c. & 75c. 


Progressive clothing and 
department houses sell 
them. If not, write direct. 


KAZOO SUSPENDER CO., 
(The largest exclusive makers of boys’ and 
girls’ suspenders in the world) 
Kalamazoo, rman, en 


De Graff & Palmer, 48 Leonard St., New 
York City, Sole U. 8. Distributing, ae 














Never Slips 
Nor Tears 














GEORGE FROST C0., poston "Mass u.s. A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 














ASK YOUR DEALER ror 
AND INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


CUSHION 


HOS BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 
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WILL GIVE 


A PERFECT LAWN 
IN , 
SIX WEEKS 


Per bushel, $5.00; peck, $1.50; quart, 25c.; 
cxpressage prepaid. 
Our booklet “Everything for the Lawn” 
mailed free if you mention this paper. 











Peter Henderson & Co.°new von 
A tone that 





trains 
the ear 


by its perfect 
purity—that 
makes the love for 
good music second 
nature—such is 
the tone of the 


HAMIETON PIANO 


In over forty thousand homes this piano is | 


already loved forits musical beauty and val- 
ued for its splendid tune-staying quality. 
At Paris in 1900 and at Melbourne in 1903 
the Hamilton received notable honors. 


Let us send you Catalogue No. 4 and tell you 
where, in — locality, you can hear the Hamilton. 
The price is such that you can easily afford to ey 
one and we will arrange the terms of payment with 
entire satisfaction to you. 


D. H. BALDWIN &.CO., 142 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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When purchasing 
silverlet quality always 
be the determining 
factor, with the knowl- 
edge firmly fixed in 
mind that in silver plate 
nonamestandsfor higher 
quality or greater dura- 


bility than the trade mark 


‘Bal 
ROGERS BROS: 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the various patterns 
and designs in which this 
famous silver ware can be | 
had. The reputation for } 
beauty and exquisite finish 
of “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware corresponds to the 
reputation for quality. 

The latitude of choice 
is so broad that every 
taste_can be satisfied. 
1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware is sold by leading f 
ealers everywhere. 

; Send for Catalogue 

showing the various patterns. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


International Silver Co., Successor 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 6AN FRANCISCO, 
HAMILTON, Canava 
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_| CURRENT EVENTS 











he Woman Suffrage Agitation in 
} England culminated in the debate upon a 
| ‘*woman’s enfranchisement bill’’ in the House of 
|Commons March 8th. It was a private bill, 
| introduced by Mr. Dickinson, and proposed to 
| give full parliamentary suffrage to women. The 
premier announced that it was the intention of | 
the government to leave the question to the free 
| decision of the House, but expressed his own | 
willingness to vote for it. No vote was reached, | 
| and the bill was lost for this session. A petition 
was presented, signed by 21,000 women, protest- 
ing against the proposal on the ground that it 
would destroy the influence of women in their 
own sphere of work. 





| another Assassination in Bulgaria.— 
Mr. Petkoff, the Bulgarian premier and 
| minister of the interior, was assassinated by an 
/unknown man at Sofia, March 11th, while 
walking ina garden. This is the third assassi- 
nation of Bulgarian public men in recent years. 
In 1891 Mr. Beltcheff, minister of finance, was 
killed in the presence of Mr. Stambuloff, the 
foremost Bulgarian statesman. It was generally 
believed that he was mistaken for Stambuloff. 
In 1895 Stambuloff himself, wht had recently 
retired from office as premier, while riding in 
|a carriage in Sofia, was savagely attacked and 
mortally wounded by a party of armed men. 
His sole companion at the time was Petkoff, 
the latest victim of an assassin, who was then | 
a newspaper man, but who has of late been the 
leader of the Stambuloff party, and premier since 
| last November. ‘There was a dramatic incident 
| at the trial of the men accused of the murder of 
| Stambuloff, when Madam Stambuloff rose in 
the court-room and cried, ‘‘Let these poor 
wretches go! The real murderers of my husband 
are the members of the present government.”’ 





& 


x Explosion of the powder-magazine of 
the French battle-ship Jéna, at Toulon, 
March 12th, practically destroyed the ship, 
killed about 125 of the officers and crew, in- 
cluding the captain, and injured many more. 
The prime cause of the catastrophe was the 
explosion, from some unknown cause, of a tor- 
pedo, which set fire to the magazine. 
a 


ecent Deaths.—Hon. James Lawrence 

Pugh, who was United States Senator 
from Alabama 1880-1897, died March 9th, aged 
86. Mr. Pugh was a member of the House of 
Representatives 1859-61, and a member of the 
Confederate Congress 1862-5. He served as a 
private in the Confederate army. ——John Krom 
Rees, professor of astronomy (emeritus) at 
Columbia University, died March 9th, in his 
54th year. He was for five years professor of 
astronomy at Washington University, St. Louis, 
before he went to Columbia in 1881. One of 
his most distinguished services was the pro- | 
moting of the adoption of the present system of 
standard time. —— Mons. Jean Paul Pierre | 
Casimir-Perier, ex-president of France, died | 
suddenly, March 11th, in his 60th year. He 
became president in 1894, after the assassination 
of President Carnot, and resigned about six 
months later because of serious differences with 
his supporters. " 


cs) 








ohn Alexander Dowie, founder and 

until recently the head of the religious sect 
founded by him, known as ‘‘The Christian 
Catholic Church in Zion,’’ died March 9th, in 
his 60th year. He was born and educated 
in Edinburgh, and was at first a Congrega- 
tional minister; later an independent evangelist 
in Australia. He came to the United States in 
1890, and soon began services at Chicago, 
in which he preached especially the efficacy 
of divine healing. An increasing number of 
followers was attracted to , 
him, and in 1896 he 
organized the Christian 
Catholic Church in Zion, 
of which he constituted 
himself. overseer. He 
built a hospital, estab- 
lished a college, and set up 








| 1899 his activities eulmi- | 
| nated in the purchase of a 
| site, about 40 miles north 
of Chicago, for a city to be = 

known as Zion City, in which his social and 
religious ideas might have full scope. <A lace- | 
| making plant, brick-yards, box factories, fruit- | 
canning and preserving factories and other 
industries were established on a sort of state 
socialistic plan. The title to all the land was 
vested in Mr. Dowie, and all the members of 
| the community, which within a year grew to 
| number 10,000, were pledged to absolute obedi- 
| ence to him. In June, 1901, he proclaimed 
| himself ‘‘Elijah III,’’? and in October of that 
year, attended by hundreds of his followers, he 
undertook an evangelistic campaign in New 
York City, which failed of the desired results. 
Later he made a tour of the world. After he | 
returned to Zion City financial difficulties em-_| 
barrassed his church, dissensions broke out, | 
and he was deposed. | 





Joun A. Dowie 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. [Adv. 


100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


JELL 


STAMPS 














Eee BEST STOCK AND WORKMANSHIP 
Varicose Veins Should be Supported by 
THE WORCESTER IMPROVED (Fou) 

(CUSTOM-MADE) 


* | ELASTIC STOCKINGS "=. 


Made to measure, give even pressure, 
fit better, last longer than any others. 
FREE BOOKLET gives measurement 
directions, tells how Varicose Veins 
Are Rélieved. Write for it now. 
Worcester Elastic Stocking & Truss Co., 
Manufrs., 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


: == BEST STOCK AND WORKMANSHIP ===) 


.#C. Roses 


are the best. Always on own roots. Plants mailed toany 
point in rg = Safe aa Veen Over 60 

ears’ experience. ower an etable Seeds a 
Bpectaity. Write for ~ 

New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 19v7—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages. 
Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow 
them and allother desirable flowers. Est.1850. 70 greenhouses. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


Pony Rigs for 
aii Boye and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FA 
) best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 196 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








The Dainty Dessert 










































Silver 
Aluminum ‘ 
Jell-0 Molds 


A leaflet explaining how 
to get them will be found 
in every package of 


JELL-O 


The Dainty Dessert. 


(Approved by Pure Food 


ommissioners. ) 


Jell-O can be prepared in- 
stantly. Simply add boiling 
water and set to cool. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 


10 cts. per package. 
At all Grocers. 




































Iron Clad Stockings do not. 
Have you tried them for 
your boy or girl? They wear 
longer and look better than 
any other stocking in the 
world. Begin with a pair of 


No. 15, 2m 
Only Cc. 
You can’t get a handsomer 
stocking for twice the money. 
Fine ribbed, medium weight, 
fast black and made of 
two-ply, extra twisted yarn. 
Sizes 544 to 10. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry 
Iron Clad Stockings, send 
his name and 25c. for each 
pair wanted. Don’t forget 
to mention size. 










THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 



















JELL-O 


Marshmallow 
















Free style book—interesting guide to 
iery economy—write at once. 


COOPER, WELLS é CO., 
300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 














As a side trip from Puget 
Sound this summer. Excellent 
steamships via the protected 

“Inland passage”. Pleasant 

summer climate; grandest scenery 
in the world. Fiords that vie with 
Norway's; greater glaciers than 
those of the Alps. Write for 
details of summer excursions. 
















Take the side-trip through 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Season, June 10 to Sept. 15 1907 











Northern Pacific Railway 


THREE TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAINS DAILY 






For reservations, booklets, and information write 
A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A.., 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 
1e Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 


at t 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
atone eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. ‘Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





RINGING IN THE EARS. 


he buzzing, ringing or whis- 
tling in the ears—tinnitus, 
with the accent on the second 
syllable, it is called—is often a 


most distressing and nerve- 
racking condition. 
The occasional temporary 


buzzing that one often has as 
an accompaniment of the latter 
stages of a cold in the head is disagreeable enough, 
but not intolerable; but when this noise goes on 
hour after hour, day after day, week after week, 
without a moment’s cessation, it grows maddening. 
It is the last thing that is heard before going to 
sleep, the first thing on waking in the morning, 
and when a moment’s consciousness comes in the 
middle of the night, there is that same sound—a 
ringing of brazen beils, it may be, or a tinkling, or 
the slow breathing of a locomotive at rest, or the 
shriller sizzle of escaping steam, or a continuous 
hum, now a bass, now a treble, but always and 
forever a hum without a second’s intermission. 
Tinnitus is probably always due to some disturb- 
ance of the nervous mechanism of the ear, and in 
the majority of instances is associated with deaf- 
ness. It may be due to the action of certain drugs, 





such as quinin, but then of course it is only | 


temporary. Sometimes it occurs only when one 
is lying down; the cause of this may be that a 
faint but constant ringing becomes audible only 
when everything is still; or it may be due to slight 
congestion, the blood flowing to the head more 
readily and in greater volume then than when one 
sits or stands. 

The most common form of head noises is that 
associated with chronic catarrh. In these cases 
the disease of the mucous membrane passes from 
the throat, through the Eustachian tube into the 
drum of the ear, causing deafness and tinnitus. 
The two go together, but the noises, being more 
evident to the sufferer, are usually complained of 
before the hearing fails. 

The treatment of head noises is often most diffi- 
cult, and not infrequently baffles the skill of the 
most experienced aurists. The first and most 


important thing is to determine what produces | 


the ringing in the ears. If the cause can be found 
and removed, as when it is due to an accumulation 
of wax in the ear, well and good; but if it occurs 
with deafness due to incurable changes in the ear 
itself, the prospect of complete relief is less en- 
couraging. But even intractable cases are some- 
times cured by persistent and intelligent treatment. 
Of course this treatment must be carried out under 
the care of a skilful physician, for there is nothing 
more foolish than amateur treatment of ear 
disease. 
¢ © 


AFFECTIONATE WILD BIRDS. 


‘o the naturalist wild life is every way more in- 
teresting than that of domesticated creatures. 
Nowhere can this life be studied better than in 
regions least frequented by man. Captain Snow 
tells, in his “Voyage to Tierra del Fuego,” how 
completely unacquainted with man were the birds 
of those South American islands. What particu- 
larly interested him was the fellow-feeling shown 
among the sea-fowl. 

“T remember once when I wanted to give the 
men a change of diet at Keppel Island, I shot, in 
an hour and a half, twenty-nine of the best upland 
geese, quite as good and large as our finest geese 
at home. 

“It was not always, however, that I wanted to 
shoot these birds. I have mentioned how they 
went in pairs or threes when feeding. On the 
occasion to which I refer I was making sad 
slaughter among them, when I observed a male 
bird suddenly turn from the flight which he and 
his companion were making, and look round. I 
had shot his mate, and the poor thing had just 
dropped on a hillock not far from me. 

“For a moment the male hesitated, and walked 
off, after alighting near his partner; but he again 
returned, on seeing the female struggling in death. 
On he came leisurely toward the fallen bird, and 
so indifferent to his fate that for a second or two I 
did not shoot, until I bethought me that I would 
end his grief, if grief he had, by making him share 
the same fate. 

“Another male bird that I winged fell in the 
water, where I could see him swimming about, 
closely attended by his female companion. When, 
at last, I sent the boat and captured the wounded 
one, his poor consort took to the shore, and wan- 
dered about by herself, apparently quite disconso- 
late, and refused to mix with the others. 

“I could mention several instances which I 
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noticed of affection between these wild birds, but 
must give only the following: One of the logger- 
head ducks had been caught alive and carried 
about with me on the beach. The other bird, 
seeing his companion in this situation, at once 
| came on shore for it, and followed us about to 
some distance, until at last I allowed the captive 
to go, when they joined each other, and immedi- 
ately waddled away to the water.” 


| 
¢ © 


THE PASSING OF ‘“ LAGNAPPE.” 


y agreement among the retail dealers of New 

Orleans, says a writer in the New York E£ve- 
ning Post, the time-honored institution of “lagn- 
appe” has been abolished since the beginning of 
| the new year. The word means something given 
“on the side,” gratis, to a customer. It comes 
from the Spanish-American word fapa, which 
means “‘to boot.” 


No matter how small the purchase, something 
had to be added “for lagnappe.” Generally this 
something was a small delicacy—a piece of candy, 
for example. Increasing competition and never- 
decreasing greed made the shopkeepers devise all 
sorts of schemes for keeping up the custom with 
the smallest possible cost. 

The children, who have been eager to run 
errands in the past just for the sake of the reward 
found in lagnappe, suffered from this deteriora- 

| tion of the custom to such an extent that the 
| board of health finally had to inierfere. And it 
was at the instance of the authorities that the 
retail detailers at last decided to take the revolu- 
tionary step of ——— aeeeeee entirely. 
Complaints have alre¢ — heard from numer- 
| ous mothers that hereafter it will be very hard 
to get the children to do the errand-running. But 
| that the change is for the better, no sensible 
| person will be likely to doubt. 
| The custom thus wiped out was peculiar to New 
Orleans only through its particular form and by 
| reason of the firmness with which it was estab- 
lished as an undeniable right. Department stores 
which give =o stamps are s mply doing in 
another way what the merchants of New Orleans 
have been doing for more than a century. 

The same custom was common in northern 
Europe as late as the seventies. It dates back to 
the days of plain barter, when it served as a sop 
to the feelings of the party who had the losing 
end of a trade. 


* ¢ 


A MONTENEGRIN ‘“ QUARREL.”’ 


he standard of morals is not the same all the 
world over. In Montenegro, for example, con- 
duct is seen from another point of .view than 
among ourselves. This lends interest to a report 
in “The Land of the Black Mountain” as to crime 
in that little out-of-the-way country of Europe. 
The author visited the only prison of the land. 


Only three men were chained, and of these one 
remained moodily seated, staring on the ground 
before him. He formed such a contrast to his 
fellow prisoners’ smiling faces that we observed 
him more closely, and noticed that his clothes 
were such as the officials and better class wear. 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“~~ government clerk convicted of embezzle- 
ment,” was the answer. “Six weeks in chains is 
his sentence.” 

“And what have the other criminals done?” 
was our next query. 

“Oh, they have mostly quarreled among them- 
selves. They are not criminals. We have very 
few thieves and robbers in Montenegro. This 
youth,” went on our informant, pointing to a 
young man with a oe face, and who grinned 
| with joy as he noticed the attention with which 
| we favored him, “has a ten years’ sentence for 
| quarreling.” 

“But, ‘quarreling,’ ”’ werepeated. “Is it punish- 
| able to quarrel?” 
we many lives are lost,” was the laconic 


| reply. 
| “Oh,” we exclaimed, a light breaking in upon 
| us, “you mean murder! They are all murderers?” 
| “We have no murderers,” came the indignant 
response. “Our land is as safe from murder as 
any other in the world. No one kills to rob or 
steal in Montenegro. But we b prow quarrel among 
a ; We are hot-blooded and shoot quickly, 
iat is all.’ 


® © 


PATENTED? 


he agent stepped briskly up to Mr. Howard’s 
desk and laid a small article down close to his 
busy right hand. 


“T have here a new letter-opener,” he said, “a 
handsome article, to be put on the table in your 
library, and —”’ 

“T have the best rane and the quickest,” 
—- ero, Mr. Howard, without turning his 
e: 


“How long have you had it?” rsisted the 
oo. » you know there are constant improve- 
ments. 


“There’s no need for improving mine,’ re- 
sponded the writer. “I’ve had her about two 
years—anniversary comes next month.” 


® ¢ 


NO PLACE FOR THEM. 


Kx English tourist in the West Indies had been 
warned against bathing in a river because of 
alligators, says a writer in Punch, so he went in 
swimming at the river mouth, where his guide 
assured him there would be none. 

“How do you know there are no alligators 
— he asked, when he had waded out neck- 

eep. 

“You see, sah,” said the guide, “dey’s too many 
sharks here. De alligators is skeered out. Dis 
ain’t no place for dem, sah.” 


* ¢ 


SIGNIFICANT SILENCE. 


se hat has become of your son, the young in- 

ventor, who used to advance such startling 
theories?” asked a friendly man of an old negro 
known to the Washington Star. “I never hear of 
him any more.” 


“No, sah,” replied the shrewd father, “he’s 
re’lly inventing something now.” 


* © 


THE TRUE FISHERMAN. 


ishermen have a more philosophic view of 
chance and fate than any other brotherhood. 
A writer in Fliegende Blitter gives an illustration: 
“You'll find there are no fish in that pond.” 
“What did you tell me for? Now you've spoiled 
my whole day’s fishing.” 








FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- 
ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands of infants and children. For baby humors, 

rashes, itchi and chafi as a mother’s 
remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many 
sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- 
selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are | 
priceless. {Adr. 
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4 Colonists’ one-way tickets Chicago to the 
q Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
q & North-Western Line, are on sale daily 
@ during March and April at the rate of 
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$33.00. Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Double berth in tourist sleeping- 
car only $7.00, through without change to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 
No extra charge on our personally con- 
ducted tours. Write for itinerary and full 
particulars to S. A. HUTCHISON, 
Mgr. Tourist Dept., 212 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Blonde youngsters—little girls with dim- ¥® 
ples and enthusiasms—babies all curls and 
softness! In every home you find them— 
sensitive, eager to learn, loving beauty be- 
fore they know a letter. 

A happy companion for youth’s years is 


The 






Piano 











An End to Your Dressmaking Troubles 


Without leaving your 
home, you can make 
your selections from 
over 100 of the latest 


We Guarantee to Fit You 

or Refund Your Money. 
We hi 

exscomess in il pes 


whom we have fitte 
setooey by_ mail. 
y hat we have done for 
them we certainly can 
do for you. 


SPRING 
SUITS 


MADE TO ORDER 


$6 to $25 


Our prices include 
materi linings, trim- 
mings and making—the 
garment complete and 
ready to wear. 





Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


Tailored Suits 


Shirt-Waist Suits 


Silk Suits . . 
Jumper Suits . 
Skistse . cl 
Spring Jackets 
Rain Coats e 


of the Bnited States, which means 


$7.50 to $25 
$6.00 to $20 


-- $9.75 to $20 





$6.00 to $20 
$3.50 to $15 
$6.00 to $20 
‘$8.75 to $18 


garments to 
a big coving © = 





Write Now 
Ask for Catalo 
materials from whic 





While You Have Our Address 
e No. 38 and samples o: 
to select. 
sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. If possible, mention the colors 
you prefer, as this will enable us to send you a 
ull assortment of just the samples you wish. 


Handy. 
They will 








National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 
Establishmen’ 


The Largest Ladies’ Outfi 


Mail orders only. No agents or branches. 


t in the World. 


Est. 18 years. 














The tone is pure and clear and true like the || 
eyes of children. In it is that quality of 
imaginativeness and romance which is the 
key to the attraction of any art. To this, 
richness, resonance and vibrancy add a 
great beauty. 

Packard permanence, borne out by its 
place in thousands of gentle households, 
makes this piano appeal very strongly to 
those who buy for a lifetime. 

Where you can hear the Packard Piano 


and descriptive catalogue showing the latest artistic 
cases will be mailed toany address on request. Writeus. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 


Dept Fort Wayne, Ind. 














The Key Note in 


Artistic Homes 


is the color scheme 


This may be had absolutely without 
cost to you by using the materials made 
by Chicago Varnish Company for the 
interior decoration of the wood finish, 


thru Margaret Greenleaf, 


the rec- 


ognized American authority on house 
decoration, assisted by a staff of ex- 
perts, each a specialist in one particular 
field and all in our exclusive service. 
Write for particulars promptly. 

Full color schemes will be supplied upon re- 


quest by Miss Greenleaf with sample panels 
showing the beautiful finishes for floors and 


standing woodwork b 
pany. Theseareabso 


i 


Chicago Varnish Con 
utely unattainable else- 


where, are very economical, and thus adapted 
to the simplest cottage as well as the costly 


mansion, 


DEAD-LAC, the remarkable lusterless var- 
nish, that we introduced three years ago, gives 
the artistic dead finish so long desired and then 
Beware of imita- 
tions. Insist upon having the original and best. 

For ten cents (tocover postage) we will send 
the ‘“‘ Home Ideal,” beautifully illustrated, by 
Margaret Greenleaf, and a wood panel showing 
an exquisite finish for floors or for standing 
woodwork, as may be desired. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 
38 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago. 28 Vesey St., New York. 


attained for the first time. 

















Fireside Hospitality 


When the chill North winds drive us 
to our fireside, it is then that we seek our 
friends and strengthen the ties of good 


fellowship. 


Bright converse, merry 
dainty collations with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


laughter, 


as the alluring tidbit to linger on the 
palate, deepen the impress upon the 
memory of charming hospitality. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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CHILDREN'S 


o> RICE% HUTCHINS 


V11(0) :2 ) Dis) (0) 390: 0.03) : be) | 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY Gi) 


OUR SEVEN LARGE FACTORIES 


ARE KEPT BUSY THE YEAR THROUGH MAKING SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN, FOR WOMEN AND FOR MEN. IN THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT WE CAN SHOW BUT A FEW OF OUR 


MOST POPULAR LINES. 
The Educator Shoe, with its nature-shaped toe, 


is a great success. We began making it for 
children, but now make it in various styles and 
sizes for the whole family. 





Hardknocks for boys is a shoe that wears well under 
the strenuous usage that a boy’s shoe has to undergo. 


The Signet Shoe for men is a neat, stylish and 
popular shoe, selling at a reasonable price. 


Our All America Shoe for men and women, 
in. quality, style, finish and fit, is a triumph of the 
art of shoemaking. 


Always ask your dealer for RICE & HUTCHINS SHOES. 
Over forty years’ experience back of every pair. If he will not 
supply you send your order to us, adding 25c. for delivery charges. 


OUR: FAMILY - FOOTWEAR: CATALOG 
IS‘ FREE“TO-YOU 


It contains illus- 
trations of the great 
variety of shoes 
we make, cover- 
ing the needs of 


old and young in 


every walk of life. “KODAK HOME PORTRAITURE” 
It will be found of IS THE TITLE OF A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE BOOK THAT 
great service in any SHOWS MORE THAN A SCORE OF KODAK POR- 
home. Favor us TRAITS MADE EITHER IN THE HOUSE OR IN THE 
with your name GARDEN, AND GIVES MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
and address, and HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

a copy will be sent FREE AT THE DEALERS OR BY MAIL. 


you free by return mail, EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC., 18 High Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y., THE KODAK CITY. 
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call 
of the 
morning 


(Wholesome 
Delicious 
Appetizing 
Satisfying 











All rights secured. 
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What 
This Seal 


Means on 


a Box of 
Ruut, > 


A just pride in the general excellence 
of the 500 varieties of Necco Sweets 
led to the adoption of this Seal, that you 
and the millions of other lovers of sweet things 
might be guided and protected in the choice of good confectionery. The best of 
ingredients, cleanliness and skilled workmanship developed to the highest degree, all unite in 
making the five hundred kinds of Necco Sweets the choicest that money can buy. 
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New England 
Confectionery C? j 
-BOSTON: 





























Their high standard of excellence is fully represented by 


You must try them yourself to appreciate their high quality and to know 
the charm of their many delicious flavors. 


All dealers who sell high-grade goods have Necco Sweets. If you 
cannot get them at your dealer's, send us 25 cents for an attractive 
package of Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, order one of our special 
$1.00 packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent post-paid. 


Peerless Wafers and Necco Tablets are two other Necco 
favorites. ‘Try them. 


The best assurance of the goodness and wholesomeness 
of all Necco Sweets is that they more than meet the 
requirements of the Pure Food Laws. 


Look for the Necco Seal on every box of 
confectionery you buy. It is there for your 
guidance and protection. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., , 
Summer and Melcher Sts., | 


Boston, Mass. 
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